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CHAPTER I. 



A RIDE AND A RACE. 



It is a glorious morning in October. The sun's orb, 
newly risen, is canopied by rosy clouds, and his beams 
lighten up an earth decked out in the gorgeous hues 
with which Nature, in the land of the West, makes 
autumn yet more beautiful than spring. Red, brown, 
green, and gold, the leaves mantle the trees or carpet 
the ground, glorious in their various stages of decay. 
Afar in the east the waves of the broad Atlantic are 
seen shimmering in light. A fresh breeze blowing from 
the same quarter seems to Gloria Girling, who with two 
companions is riding up a gentle ascent, to bear a mes- 
sage of greeting from the dear " old country," which she 
has lately left behind. But there is nothing of an 
exile s pensive regret to be seen in the blooming coun- 
tenance of the maiden , Gloria looks like the very 
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impersonation of health and enjoyment. The bracing 
air and the invigorating exercise of riding have given 
added colour to her cheek and brightness to her beauti- 
ful eyes. It is seen at a glance that Gloria is one to 
whom existence has all the freshness of spring. 

Though twenty years of happy life have been passed, 
Gloria looks scarcely eighteen. Both her parents were 
taken before their little one was old enough to know 
her loss, and kind friends made the beautiful golden- 
haired orphan their darling and pet. Girlhood had 
been a happy time; for Gloria had been a favourite 
amongst her school-companions, and her bright, energetic 
spirit had made her a kind of leader amongst them. The 
sunny little maiden had made friends soon, and could 
boast that she kept them long. 

" Gloria Girling is our strawl)erries and cream," cried 
a merry school -fellow, comparing her to what she 
deemed the most dainty thing in the world. 

" Oh no," retorted another ; " Gloria is no strawberry, 
crouching close to the ground and hiding under the 
leaves. She's a rosy-cheeked cherry, and high on a 
tree — on the very topmost bough, too ! Don't you 
know she's the heiress of Holly's Delight ? " 

For though Captain Girling's only child was not by 
any means rich, being dependent on a pension which 
would cease on her marriage, the girl had great expec- 
tations. Her maternal grandfather, Basil Holly of 
Holly's Delight, was one of the most wealthy land- 
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owners in Virginia, and Gloria, as his only surviving 
descendant, was looked upon as a great American 
heiress. Gloria, open-hearted and open-handed, cared 
little for money for its own sake, but she mightily 
enjoyed the sense of power which her prospects gave 
her. She could do so much with her gold ; she could 
make so many happy. Gloria resolved that her name 
should be enrolled amongst those of the benefactors of 
mankind. Gloria spent many an hour in castle-build- 
ing, and her castles were as bright and rosy as those 
now girdling the sun. On disappointment the lively 
girl never counted, and difficulties — should she meet 
them — would be only like the little impediments over 
which it amused her to make her horse jump. Gloria 
would not have liked life to be one dead level, however 
flowery and green. 

Summoned to America by her elderly grandfather, 
whom she had never yet seen, Gloria made the journey 
under the protection of an unmarried relative of her 
father. Miss Brown — an easy-going, kindly-tempered, 
nervous maiden lady, who had passed the meridian of 
life. The voyage to America was a fresh source of 
enjoyment to Gloria, all the greater because the weather 
was rougL It was the young lady's pride to pace the 
wet, slippery deck with her gentlemen friends when not 
another female passenger could keep her footing, and 
poor Miss Brown lay groaning and moaning below. 
Exhilarating to Gloria was the strong wind which 
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blew back her golden tresses and once sent her broad- 
brimmed hat floating on the foaming waves. It was 
fun to her to see even the lords of creation succumbing 
to the heaving and rolling, some diving below, and more 
than one losing his footing by a sudden lurch of the 
vessel Two of the gentlemen, however, never gave 
their lively companion the opportunity of laughing at 
their disasters : these are the two who are accompanying 
her now on her ride. 

On Gloria's right hand is Pindar Pomfret, the only 
son of a Virginian planter, returned from a prolonged 
trip to England, Italy, and France. Pomfret is tall, 
intelligent, and handsome, with pencilled brows and 
faultless moustache , in neither does a single dark hair 
seem to be out of its place. The American is dressed 
in a way to set off his personal advantages. His dress, 
of the fashion approved in the last years of the reign 
of William IV., has been made by a Bond Street tailor ; 
his spurs are of silver, and a diamond pin glitters in his 
cravat. Alleine, on Gloria's left, is powerfully built, 
but high-shouldered, with irregular features, and a 
shock of brown hair which shows no sign of the touch 
of a barber. But the most striking difference between 
the two young men is seen in their mounts. Pomfret, 
sitting his horse with the ease of one from childhood 
accustomed to riding, is mounted on a handsome bay 
steed, bought for several hundred dollars. Harry Alleine 
rides a heavy- looking beast, with drooping head and 
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damaged knees, hired from a livery-stable in Boston. 
The young man had secured for himself a far better 
mount, but had given up the white steed without a 
word on finding that Miss Girling had a fancy for 
riding. 

Gloria, during the voyage, had received, either as a 
charming girl or as an heiress, a good deal of attention 
from her fellow-passengers, but especially from Pindar 
Pomfret and Harry Alleine. The former had taken an 
early opportunity of letting her know that his father's 
estate, Lashwell, adjoined that of her grandfather, Mr. 
Holly, so that Pindar would have the happiness of being 
her nearest neighbour, and, as his manner indicated, the 
fair lady's devoted servant. Alleine, an Englishman, 
had been acquainted for years with Gloria Girling, being 
a relative of her cousin Miss Brown, Harry never 
made graceful speeches, but was always ready to give 
his help in looking after luggage, lending his telescope, 
or performing other little acts of kindness, not for the 
heiress alone, but for every lady in the ship. 

Pomfret has a haughty condescension in his manner 
towards Alleine which shows less of courtesy than con- 
tempt. " The Englishman has had the start of me," he 
says to himself ; " but he has as much chance of win- 
ning the heiress as his clumsy brute would have of 
success if started in a race against my Champion." 

" You ask me where I got my singular name," said 
Gloria, in reply to an observation made by Pindar Pom- 
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fret. "It was given to me by my father because I 
chanced to be born on the day on which Waterloo's 
battle was fought. I am rather proud of the name, 
for my father was present in the glorious fight, and had 
there two fingers shot off!" 

" A small price to pay for the honour of helping to 
crush the Corsican tyrant," said Pindar. 

" My father was a very gallant oflScer, though he did 
not live to be more than a captain," said Gloria Girling. 
" He led the Forlorn Hope at the storming of St. 
Sebastian, and received a serious wound. Oh, what 
tame days we live in!" exclaimed the girl, with the 
flush of enthusiasm on her cheek. " Men have no op- 
portunity now of showing their mettle; there is no 
chance of winning immortal fame, perhaps at the price 
of life, by leading a Forlorn Hope in this prosaic, work- 
ing-day world ! " 

" Excuse me," observed AUeine, who was, with some 
difficulty, persuading his dull beast to keep abreast of 
the horse of his fair companion. " I know those who 
are at this moment leading a Forlorn Hope, facing an 
all but irresistible power, ready to scale a well-nigh 
impregnable fort, staking comfort, safety, life itself in 
the venture." 

" Who may they be ? " asked Gloria, in a tone of sur- 
prise. " I had no idea of any conflict going on in 
prosaic 1835." 

" A deadly conflict," said AUeine, — " between injustice 
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and right, between cruelty and mercy, between oppres- 
sion and freedom." 

" Bosh ! " muttered Pomfret impatiently ; but Gloria's 
curiosity was aroused, and she unconsciously checked 
her white steed that she might listen. 

"You, an Englishwoman, will sympathize with the 
struggle which brave men, ay, and gentle women, are 
now making to repair the wrongs of the slaves." 

"Of course I sympathize," cried Gloria. "I have 
always been on the side of Sir Fowell Buxton and 
others who have carried in Parliament our grand Eman- 
cipation Bill. When I have slaves of my own," she 
added naively, "the very first thing which I will do 
will be to set every one of them free." 

" Easier said than done," muttered the young planter 
between his teeth. 

" Who are our Wilberforces and Fowell Buxtons 
here ? " asked Gloria Girling. 

" As I am an Englishman, let me first mention our 
countryman Thompson," replied Alleine. " He who elo- 
quently and successfully pleaded the cause of the slave 
in our own island has crossed the Atlantic to do the 
same here, and he is now in Boston." 

Pomfret's unspoken thought was, "Would that the 
mischievous fool had been drowned on the way ! " 

" Oh, I am glad that Thompson is here ! " cried Gloria. 
" I heard him speak in the good cause once, and he set 
my spirit on fire. I dreamed all the next night of 
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trampling on broken chains and making a bonfire of 
whipping-posta I must be introduced to Thompson ; I 
must shake him by the hand before I start for Vir- 
ginia. 

Pomfret's Champion here made a sudden plunge, and 
then reared. The young planter had struck his spurs 
into his tightly -reined -in steed, whether to make a 
diversion from the conversation, or to vent his impa- 
tience on something that could feel pain, we need not 
pause to inquire. 

"And what noble Americans are in the Forlorn 
Hope ? You know that I must count myself half 
American now," said Gloria, after she had watched 
with an amused eye what she had supposed to be an 
innocent display of horsemanship on the part of her 
handsome admirer. " How splendidly he rides ! " thought 
she. 

" First and foremost — " began AUeine. 

But Pomfret was determined not to leave all the 
talking to Harry. "Let me give the catalogue of 
heroes," cried the young planter. " Place to the ladies ; 
so first and foremost comes Mary Parker, who plays the 
saint. She is a bold, forward woman, who prefers 
public speaking to stitching or mending at home. 
Next to her comes a wretched, seditious, low-bom 
fellow, called William Lloyd Garrison, the editor of a 
trashy paper, only fit for lighting fires." 
' " It is kindling a fire, a glorious fire," observed Harry 
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AUeine. " The Liberator, firat issued about four years 
ago, was— " 

"Justly called by the Governor of Virginia *an 
incendiary sheet/ " interpolated Pomf ret. 

But Alleine went on without appearing to notice the 
rude interruption. " The Liberator has been a powerful 
means of awakening the public conscience here in the 
Northern States, where, having spent here some years 
of my life, I can in some measure judge of what is 
passing. Garrison, the editor—" 

" Was a miserable apprentice to a shoemaker, then to a 
cabinet-maker," interrupted Pomf ret. " It would have been 
better for the world if the cobbler had stuck to his last." 

" There may be two opinions about that, Mr. Pom- 
fret," said Alleine, reining in his temper as his com- 
panion was reining in his steed. 

" Only amongst those who are fanatics or fools ! " 
exclaimed the slave-owner's son. " When the Mayor of 
Boston was asked by the Governor of Virginia to ferret 
out the editor of the mischievous so-called Liberator, the 
mayor did not so much as know of the existence of what 
in your wisdom you are pleased to designate as * a power- 
ful means of awakening public conscience.' He had to 
send city officers to ferret out the rat. Garrison's printing- 
press was found in an obscure garret, where his corps 
of assistants was — one negro boy ; and his supporters — 
men of all colours : white men with dark designs, black 
niggers with—" 

C361) 2 
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" Stop, Mr. Pomfret," cried Gloria ; " you are getting 
a little too warm. No cause is furthered by abase of 
opponents. If this Garrison was a cobbler once, so was 
oui- own great Carey. If his paper came out of an 
obscure hole, it seems to have gained wings as soon as 
it (lid so. The grandest work is often begun under 
difficulties; the noblest cause is often treated at first 
with contempt." 

" Your eloquence is charming," said Pomfret, in his 
most flattering tone, in which, however, there was perhaps 
n, touch of satire. " If Miss Girling were to describe a 
nigger woman as Venu.s, we should all bow to the new 
goddess at onca Yet, as Miss Girling has been only 
three days in the State,s, her opinions may not yet be 
finally formed. It may be as well to inform lier of the 
fact, patent to every American, that this fellow — this 
Garrison — was but four years ago a jail-bird, flung into 
Baltimore prison because he could not scrape together 
fifty dollars to pay a fine for libel." 

" A jail-bird ! " repeated Gloria. 

" Would you like to know all the facts of the case ? " 
asked Alleine, taking no apparent notice of the angry 
glances east on him by Pomfret. 

" I think that we had better try the mettle of our 
horses, and not waste the morning in riding at this 
snail's pace ! " exclaimed the young planter, who was, 
metaphorically speaking, sitting on thorns instead of a 
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" Oh, I want to hear the whole story I " said Gloria : 
'* you have given me the black side of the shield ; I must 
have a peep at the silver. — Pray, Mr. AUeine, tell me 
why this Jack-of -all-trades — cobbler, cabinet-maker, 
printer, editor — was clapped into Baltimore prison." 

" You know — perhaps you do not yet know — that in 
the Northern States there is a law against conveying 
slaves as a ship's cargo." 

"A very good law, I should say," observed Gloria. 
•'I suppose that your hero Garrison was not put into 
jail for breaking it." 

"No indeed," was AUeine's reply ^ "he was thrown 
into jail for trying to enforce it. Garrison's crime was 
denouncing a certain Francis Todd for unlawfully con- 
veying slaves from Baltimore to New Orleans." 

"Perhaps Garrison could not prove the crime,*' ob- 
served Gloria. 

" Francis Todd himself confessed it," said Harry, with 
animation. " The ship-owner said, ' I should have pre- 
ferred another kind of freight, but as times were hard 
and money scarce, I was satisfied with the bargain.' " 

" I hope this Todd was punished ? " said Gloria ; " I 
should not have grudged him a flogging." 

Here Pomfret's steed became so exceedingly fidgety 
and restless that he seemed to cherish a design of 
running away with his master. Gloria, however, only 
turned her head for a moment, and said, " Do keep him 
in check, Mr. Pomfret ; '' and resting her little white- 
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gloved hand on her saddle, and half dropping her reins 
on the neck of her horse, she turned towards Harry in 
an attitude of attention, and repeated her question. 

" No : the false man escaped, the true man was pun- 
ished," said AUeine. " Garrison was fined, as convicted 
of libel, though the libel had been but the simple state- 
ment of a fact which could not be denied. He was too 
poor to pay the fine, and so was cast into prison, where 
he remained for seven weeks, till a kind-hearted mer- 
chant, Arthur Tappan, paid the fine and set him free." 

" How gladly would I have paid it ! " cried Gloria, 
with sparkling eyes. 

" Garrison himself wrote from jail to his accuser : ' I 
am in prison for denouncing slavery in a free country ; 
you who have assisted in oppressing your fellow-creatures 
are allowed to go at large/ But — *' 

Here Pomfret's impatience burst all bounds. " I am 
going to try Champion at yon thorn-hedge ! " he ex- 
claimed ; " I dare you to follow : we'll have a race ! " and 
off" he went at full speed. 

The light-hearted Gloria was the one to accept the 
challenge. She gathered up her reins, and with whip 
and voice incited the swift white steed which Alleine 
had given up for her pleasure. Harry, who knew that 
his heavy hack could not clear a molehill, did not 
attempt the impossible, but he watched with some 
anxiety the result of the race. Over the hedge leaped 
Champion, over went the white horse with its lighter 
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burden ; Alleine could hear the merry, exulting laugh of 
the lovely rider borne on the breeze. The young mer- 
chant felt a pang of mortification: no man likes, on 
account of bad horsemanship,' to be placed in a con- 
temptible light, especially in the presence of a maiden 
whom he loves ; he knows that his failure will be made 
a matter of jesting far and wide, the difference between 
mounts not being taken into account by those who did 
not witness the race. Alleine feared that he would be 
lowered in the estimation of the fair and fearless Gloria, 
as, with an unpleasant sense of humiliation, he quitted 
the enclosed field, instead of, like his well-mounted 
companions, clearing the hedge by a leap. 



CHAPTER II. 



DOWN IN THE DUST, 



When the little party met again on the highroad which 
the hedge skirted, and on which the gate opened, there 
was mirth on Gloria's face, flushed as it was by the race, 
and cynical triumph on that of Pindar Pomfret. Slightly 
raising his velvet riding-cap to Harry, he observed, " I 
see, Mr. Alleine, that you adopt the maxim of Shake- 
speare's doughty knight, that the better part of valour 
is discretion!* 

"One race does not satisfy me," said Gloria gaily; 
" I propose a second, to be run by the same horses, and 
over the same ground. We will return into the field, 
and go again at the hedge." 

*' It is impossible that — " Alleine began ; but Gloria 
gave him no time to finish the sentence. 

" I am like Lord Chatham — I laugh at impossibilities T' 
she cried. " I'm to decide the conditions of the race, and 
bestow a silver mug on the winner. — Ar6 you satisfied 
with the conditions ? " Miss Girling continued, turning 
towards Pindar Pomfret. 
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" More than satisfied with what our queen of the field 
commands," he replied. " A silver cup from her hand 
will have the value of a goblet of gold.** 

" You let me make the conditions ? " 

"Assuredly; your commands are law." 

" Then I, as queen of the field, ordain that the second 
race should be run like the first, the only altera- 
tion being that you and Mr. AUeine should exchange 
horses." 

" Exchange horses ' " exclaimed Pindar, taken by sur- 
prise. " I should scorn to bestride an old hack that 
would disgrace an omnibus ! " 

Gloria laughed merrily at the reply. " I see," she 
observed, " that more than one of the cavaliers thinks 
that the better part of valour is discretion! " and shaking 
her rein lightly, the young lady cantered her white horse 
along the road, leaving her companions to follow at their 
will . • 

It may be supposed, from this trifling episode, that of 
her two friends Gloria most favoured AUeine ; but siich 
was by no means the case. Gloria found Pomf ret f ai: 
more amusing^ more deferential, more attractive than 
the Englishman, whom she respected indeed, but who 
was far too grave, and sober, and careless of fashion to 
suit her fancy. Alleine was attentive and thoughtful 
of her comfort, but he paid the heiress no homage ; and 
Gloria, not a little spoilt by her position, regarded hom- 
age as her due. Was she not fair, clever, and spirited, 
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and an heiress besides — a prize worth winning, and not 
to be easily won ? Gloria was, as it were, raised on a 
pedestal formed of thousands of bales of cotton and bar- 
rels of sugar, and unwitting that the pile was entwined 
and strengthened by chains and cemented with blood ! 
The heiress, in the heroic fashion with which some 
imagine themselves to be capable of great deeds, when 
not counting the cost, had resolved to make a noble use 
of her position ; but her good resolutions had in them 
quite as much of pride as of pity for a suffering race. 
Gloria believed herself to be capable of making great 
sacrifices, but small ones she seldom thought of making. 
It is as easy to win battles in the air as it is to erect 
castles. 

When the two gentlemen rejoined her, Gloria, whose 
thoughts had again reverted to the Forlorn Hope, in- 
quired of Alleine how she could obtain an interview 
with Thompson and Lloyd Garrison. " I want to see and* 
encourage these champions of freedom," said she. 

"I believe that Mr. Thompson, who has come to 
America at Garrison's earnest invitation, is sharing his 
quarters at the office of the Liberator, in Washington 
Street," he replied. "There is a large hall connected 
with it now ; for the work is no longer carried on in 
' an obscure hole,* but is patent to all the world. Indeed, 
there is to be to-morrow a meeting of the Boston Female 
Anti-Slavery Society in that hall, under the auspices of 
our lady champion, Miss Mary Parker." 
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" Delightful ! I'll be there ! " cried Gloria ; and she 
added, turning playfully towards Pindar, "Til present 
Mr. Pomfret with a ticket for the meeting." 

"For you to go, Miss Girling, is a thing not to be 
thought of for a moment ! " cried the slave-owner's son ; 
'4t would be improper, even dangerous. There is a 
strong, a very strong feeling in Boston against slave- 
emancipation. The current of opinion runs high ; only 
insane fanatics attempt to stem it. There is every pros- 
pect of a row." 

" Then I certainly will go," cried Gloria. " I want of 
all things to see a good row." 

" Mr. AUeine is taking a great responsibility on him- 
self by urging you to go where no lady would ever be 
seen," said Pomfret with anger. 

" I do not urge Miss Girling to go to the meeting, 
I think that it might not be advisable for her to do 
so : though," Harry added with emphasis, " some of the 
noblest, truest ladies of Boston will be present." 

" I will never suffer Miss Girling — ^" 

" Heigh-ho ! you are not my grandfather nor even 
my guardian ! " laughed Gloria. " I am not obliged to 
ask your permission to go wherever I please. I should 
go to the meeting if it were only to back this brave 
Mary Parker. I admire, I honour her for pleading the 
cause of a trampled race. She shall see that an English- 
woman is ready to stand by her side, and defy the oppo- 
sition of a Mammon-worshipping set of oppressors, who 
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deny to the Negro his rights, who forget that he is a 
man and a brother ' " 

Gloria was not insincere in her enthusiasm, but she 
was representing slavery to herself in the abstract as a 
fort to be stormed, and her regard for the Negro was 
a romantic idea, not that sympathy which is born of 
Christian love. An incident which occurred a few 
i^iinutes afterwards will exemplify the narrow depth of 
Miss Qirling*s compassion for the race over whose eman- 
cipation she had so exulted in England, and for whose 
welfare in America she intended to do so much. 

" What is that object lying on the road before us ? " 
Hhe said, turning to Fomfratu 

" It looks like a drunken nigger-woman," replied 
Pindar, a little sullenly, for Gloria's last speech had 
annoyed her suitor. 

" Perhaps she is taken with a fit," observed AUeine, 
and he rode towards the spot, followed by his com- 
panions. 

The object, on nearer view, was a painful one to 
behold. A young negress, gaudily dressed, though her 
bracelets were but of beads and brass, with a scarlet 
turban on her woolly head, had fallen down in what 
might be either a fit of drunkenness or apoplexy. 
There was a gush of blood from mouth and nose, while 
face downwards, her black fingers clutching the sand 
the negress lay, utterly unable to rise, in some danger of 
suffocation. 
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" What a horrible sight ! " exclaimed Gloria, turning 
away her head in disgust. 

** Loathsome ! " ejaculated Pomfret. 

" We must lift her, try to stop the bleeding, and take 
her to some hospital at Boston,'' suggested Harry, as he 
dismounted. 

" Lift her ! lift a black calf i '' said Pomfret, with 
mingled contempt and disgust. 

" Let us ride back to Boston," cried Gloria, " and send 
some one to help this creature." The heiress was im- 
patient to get beyond sight of so repulsive an object, 
and out of hearing of the guttural choking sounds 
uttered by the miserable negress. 

Alleine, kneeling on the road, was now attempting to 
raise the woman suflSciently to enable her to breathe 
freely. 

" Help me ! she is heavy," said Harry to Pindar. 

" I had as lief touch a toad I " was Pomf ret's reply. 
Gloria saw with some disgust that Alleine's sleeve was 
stained with blood. She was fully conscious that the 
young Englishman was only doing his duty, but she 
felt the strongest repugnance to assisting him in his 
work of mercy. 

" Water — if we could only get water ! " said Alleine. 
''' Is there no streamlet near, no cottage whence we could 
procure it ? " 

" I don't see why we should wait here ' " cried Pomfret, 
with impatience ; " I, at least, have something better to 
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do than waiting on a drunken nigger ! — Miss Girling, let 
us ride back." 

" And bring help," said Alleine, who had succeeded in 
altering the poor creature's position, and who, with his 
handkerchief, was trying to stanch the blood. 

Help was near ; it came without seeking. A light 
cart, driven by a negro, beside whom sat a fair, pale 
woman, simply and imfashionably dressed, turned a 
comer of the road, and, to the relief of Gloria and 
Alleine, came towards the spot. The stranger grasped 
the situation of affairs at once: she lightly dropped 
down from the cart, and then took out from it a wicker 
basket which contained lint, several bottles, and such 
sundries as denoted that its possessor was accustomed 
to meet with cases requiring medical care. The stranger 
was not in the least discomposed at the sudden call on 
her humanity ; she had too often acted the part of the 
Good Samaritan to show any symptom of nervous flurry. 
Calm as if she were in a church, with gentle touch and 
quiet mien she proceeded to do all that could be done 
for the suffering woman. The only words spoken by 
the kind American were those of recognition of the 
negress. " Why, it is poor Dido ! " she said, in a tone of 
compassion. 

" This is Miss Parker herself ! " cried Alleine, respect- 
fully raising his cap. 

" There is a cottage just beyond that turn of the 
road," said Mary, in a tone which sounded to Gloria like 
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music. " Perhaps, Mr. AUeine, you would kindly ride 
thither, and ask the good man there to bring a basin 
and water, and help Sambo and myself to get our poor 
sister into the cart. We will then take her to the 
hospital in Boston, where she will receive the care 
which she needs. Poor Dido ! poor foolish Dido I " 

" You know her, then ? " asked Gloria, as Alleine 
remounted his horse and rode off in the indicated 
direction. 

" I have had a good many talks with her," was the 
reply, " but she is the slave of another." 

" Miss Girling, there is nothing to keep us ; let us 
return to the city," said Pomfret. 

" You can go if you will," replied Gloria ; " I choose 
to remain with Miss Mary Parker, and see the end of 
this affair. Please tie my horse's rein to that stump, 
and help me to get down from the saddle. I must see 
the close of the adventure which has introduced me in 
so unexpected a manner to a leader of the Forlorn Hope. 
— I am so much pleased at meeting with Miss Parker," 
said Gloria, after dismounting. " I am Miss Girling, an 
Englishwoman, a warm supporter of the cause of Aboli- 
tion;" and with just a touch of condescension in her 
manner, Gloria held out her hand, which was quietly 
taken when Miss Parker had laid down her lint. The 
American was too much engaged with her work of 
mercy to enter into conversation with the English lady. 

Gloria watched with interest and a little surprise tho 
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change produced in Dido by the ministrations of Mary. 
Even before the water was brought, something poured 
into the mouth of the negress had had almost instan- 
taneous effect. Dido was at once roused from her 
stupor, and opened a pair of large dark eyes. Almost 
magical, with the help of water, was the alteration 
which followed in outward appearance. Mary, with 
practised hand, removed everything repulsive. The 
gaudy, dust-soiled turban was replaced by a kerchief of 
spotless muslin taken from Miss Parker's own neck ; 
her gray mantle lay over the negress's shoulders ; every 
stain was removed from face and hands ; and Dido was 
gently raised to the cart, where, half stupified still, she 
was placed at the bottom of the conveyance, behind the 
seat. All had been done in almost absolute silence, 
scarcely broken by the pawing and champing of Pomfret's 
horse in sympathy with his rider, who could scarcely 
conceal his irritation at Miss Girling's lingering to watch 
the attentions bestowed on " a wretched nigger." Alleine 
had been giving what help he might ; his old horse was 
quite willing to stand still and crop what grass he could 
find by the side of the road. 

" Mr. Pomfret, your Champion seems restless," ob- 
served Gloria Girling ; " there is no need for you to 
linger here. Please ask the liveryman at Boston to 
send a groom hither. Mr. Alleine will help me to 
mount if the man arrive not in time. You see that I 
am not alone ; I have the best of company here," and 
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Gloria glanced at Mary Parker, who was replacing the 
bottles and lint in her basket. 

Pomfret still lingered, but not for long. Something 
had occurred to his mind which made him turn Cham^ 
pion's head towards Boston, and soon the horse's hoofs 
were heard rattling on the road which led to the city. 

The sound appeared to rouse the negress into sudden 
consciousness ; the effects of the drink and of the heavy 
fall were passing away. Dido raised herself to a sitting 
posture ; the expression on her face was one of extreme 
distress. She seemed feeling about everywhere for some- 
thing which she was unable to find. 

" Lost, lost — all gone — dey take ebery cent ! O 
Juba, what broder say ! Jist dre'fu ! " Dido wrung her 
hands at the thought. 

" The poor creature has been robbed and perhaps 
knocked down in her helpless state," observed Mary 
Parker, as she took her place in the cart, after placing 
her basket under the seat. 

Her voice was recognized by the slave, who fixed on 
her large dark eyes brimming over with tears. Dido 
clasped her hands in a passion of strong emotion. 

" Missy Mary ! " she exclaimed ; " it be yourse? ! jist 
an angel come from de skies ! De goot Lord hab seiit ye 
to save poor wicked Dido when she be jist a-droppin,' 
droppin' down into de pit ! Ye jist catch her — when 
she riffht ober de edffe ! " 

" My poor Dido, I am thankful indeed that I have 
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been guided hither this day/' said Mary, turning round 
on her seat to face the negress, who was behind her. " I 
am going to take you now to the hospital in Boston, 
where your hurts will be examined more fully." 

" Not take to 'ospital — please not take me dar ! every 
nigger dar treated as dirt. Diddy bery well, bery 
strong; can work. Must go back to massa. He beat 
me. Sarve Diddy right ; Diddy drink fire-water as bad 
men guv to get de dollars. Diddy no 'member dat de 
bressed Missy Mary tol' her out de book o' God." In 
an agony of penitence and shame, which touched the 
hearts of Alleine and Gloria, the negress was sobbing 
aloud. Mary's soft hand was gently laid on her shoulder. 

" Dido, thou hast sinned — ^I would not make light of 
thy sin ; but there is One who suffered for sinners, One 
who receiveth sinners, One who pleadeth for them with 
His holy Father. Thou hast fallen indeed." 

" Deep, bery deep ! " interpolated the penitent slave. 
'* An' missy and Juba had tol' me so much, had allers 
prayed for Diddy, an yet she tooks de drink. Diddy a 
critter not worth de savin'." 

" I do not think so," said Mary gently. 

" Me nebber trust Diddy agen." 

" No, my friend • thou must place thy trust upon One 
who is strong to save. It is by faith and prayer that 
we win the victory over besetting sin. And now, as 
thou art willing to return to thy master, which is right 
if thy strength be restored, tell me where he now lives, 
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that I may drive thee thither and plead with him that 
he may show mercy and spare thee the stripes which, 
thou dost own, thy sin hath deserved." 

" Massa hab com to Bos'on ; liv' now in big *otel, Pensy 
Street — ^what dey ca' it ? " said Dido, looking puzzled. 

" Pennsylvania," suggested Miss Parker. 

" Dat's it, dat*s de bery name ! " exclaimed Dido. 

*' Why, that is where I and Miss Brown are putting up 
for the few days that we intend to spend in Boston in 
preparing for our journey to the South," cried Gloria. 
" Miss Parker, as we are bound for the very same place, 
could you — ^would you mind letting me sit beside you in 
your cart ? " 

" Certainly, if you prefer it to riding," was the 
reply. 

"I should feel it an honour, a privilege, to enter 
Boston with you," said Gloria, springing up lightly into 
the place beside Miss Parker. 

This speech rather puzzled the simple-minded Meth- 
odist maiden, who did not understand it at all. The 
beautiful heiress had some idea, unowned even to her- 
self, that she was conferring something like patronage 
on a noble woman less favoured by fortune than herself ; 
that it was generous, almost magnanimous, to show her- 
self ready to support one who was to run some risk in a 
good cause. But .Mary had no thought either of patron- 
izing or being patronized by another; she lived in an 
atmosphere too pure and high to be influenced by 

(861) 3 
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worldly motives. To Mary rank was — greater nearness 
to the Saviour ; and riches — deeds of self-sacrificing love 
done by His grace and for His sake. Had Gloria been 
the Princess Victoria herself, heiress of that grand em- 
pire on which the sun never sets, she would but have 
been to the American maiden an object of tender inter- 
est, as one with added power to serve God and man, and 
added temptations to overcome. 

" And what about your horse ? " said Harry, with a 
smile. 

" Oh, you will look after that, you are so good- 
natured," was Gloria's reply. "Your steed and mine 
came from the same livery-stable." 

Miss Parker took the old well-worn rein, and told 
Sambo, her freedman, to walk beside the pony, whose 
pace was so slow that the negro had never to break into 
a run. Dido was behind ; she scarcely looked at the 
English lady, her whole attention was concentrated on 
her American friend. 

"An' vat brought ee to Bos'on dis plessed day?" cried 
the negress. 

" Have you not heard that the meeting of the Female 
Anti-Slavery Society is to be held here to-morrow, and 
that William Garrison, and our good brother Thompson 
from England, are likely to speak ? " 

" Oh, bress 'em for it ! bress ebery o.ne as stand up for 
de slave ! " cried Dido. . 

" Is it true, Miss Parker, that some unruly spirits in 
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Boston are likely to disturb the meeting ? " asked Gloria 
Girling. 

" It may be so ; Satan does not usually see his fortress 
attacked without making a struggle," was the reply. 

" Are you not afraid ? " asked Gloria Girling. 

" I will trust, and not be afraid," was the quiet reply, 
"Even speaking as the worldly speak, there is little 
danger for women. Americans, my countrymen, respect 
the weaker sex : I have never met with worse treatment 
than having a few rotten apples thrown in my face by 
boys ; but the Lord guard Garrison and Thompson from 
the sons of Belial. I fear that some, like Demetrius 
of Ephesus and those of his craft, when they see that 
their evil gains may be touched, may be ready to tear 
in pieces any man who dares to speak a word against 
Mammon, their idol." 



CHAPTER III. 

IS THERE DANGER? 

In a first-floor room, well-fumished, and of comfortable 
size, in the Pennsylvania Hotel sits a lady, reclining in 
an easy rocking-chair, after the fatigue of a morning 
spent in shopping. The table beside her is heaped 
with various purchases which she has been making in 
the shops of prosperous Boston. There are articles of 
millinery, stationery, perfumery, patent medicines, fans, 
a saddle and shoes, — a medley of articles to supply every 
want that may be met with in a Virginian plantation 
not very near to any town. A handsome cheque from 
Mr. Holly of Holly's Delight will cover every reasonable 
bill, and leave a margin for travelling expenses. Gloria 
does not fancy shopping, and hates accounts ; she prefers 
a ride in the fresh morning air: she has, therefore, 
handed over all the business part of travelling to her 
obliging cousin. Miss Brown. 

"I could not drive a bargain or beat down prices,** 
she had gaily observed when setting forth for her ride. 
" You choose for me. Cousin Jane ; I am easily pleased ; 
I care little about what I wear." 
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" Because everything which Miss Girling wears is sure 
to become her," had been Pomfret's gallant observation. 

Pomfret has been, as the reader knows, the first of 
the riding party to return to the city of Boston. His 
appearance without his companions had at first startled 
Miss Brown, who was of a nervous temperament, who 
felt the charge of the heiress a responsibility and a care, 
and looked on riding-horses as rather dangerous crea- 
tures. 

" No ; no danger of any kind at present," said Pomfret, 
in reply to the lady's anxious question, as he took his 
seat on a sofa. " Miss Girling has only chosen to lin- 
ger a little on the road, to make acquaintance with a 
very peculiar kind of individual, not exactly a lady, 
nor a suitable companion for your beautiful and highly- 
connected cousin." 

" Who can that be ? " said Miss Brown ; " except our 
fellow-travellers, we know no one yet in Boston." 

" A certain Mary Parker, a great patroness of niggers, 
to whom a skin black as soot is a letter of recommenda- 
tion. She is to hold forth at a meeting to-morrow. I 
may, of course, be mistaken', but I have an old-fashioned 
prejudice against women speaking in public." 

" So have I," said Miss Brown. 

" Especially when their words are likely to stir up a 
riot." 

"Most unfeminine," observed the lady, in rather an 
abstracted manner, for her chief attention at the moment 
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was given to trying on a glove which was too small for 
her hand. " Can't get it on," she muttered to herself, 
more interested for the moment in trying how far 
kid may be stretched over plump fingers than in solv- 
ing the question as to how far women's rights may be 
extended. 

" I should not care to trouble you about this matter, 
Miss Brown," said the planter, " were it not that I feel 
that the generous impulsive nature of Miss Girling re- 
quires the gentle check of your wisdom and prudence. 
It is possible — ^nay, not improbable — that she may wish 
you to take her to this Anti-Slavery meeting which is 
to be held to-morrow in Washington Street. My regard 
for her— for you, my fear of distressing consequences 
to both, make me venture to entreat you most earnestly 
to refuse to go to a noisy, disorderly assembly, which is 
only too likely to end in bloodshed." 

"Bloodshed!" repeated Miss Brown, in a tone of 
surprise as well as of alarm. " Why, I have attended 
Anti-Slavery meetings in London, both beiFore and after 
the good Bill was passed, and when Sir Fowell Buxton 
or some other fine speaker addressed the audience, you 
might have heard a pin drop. We would as soon have 
expected a riot in Westminster Abbey as in St. James's 
HaU." 

" Ah ! that was in London," said Pomf ret. " Your 
streets don't swarm with niggers ; there are no slaves 
waiting behind you at dinner, to free whom would be 
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to their masters like parting with dinner itself. You 
have not the same interests at stake." 

" We had interests at stake, Mr. Pomfret," said Miss 
Brown, resuming her struggle with the contumacious 
glove, which she had suspended on hearing of bloodshed. 
" Emancipation was a very deep dig into John Bull's 
pocket, I assure you. Twenty millions sterling spent 
on it made a good hole in the national purse." The 
energetic pull which the lady gave, as she spoke, to the 
obstinate kid certainly resulted in a split of considerable 
size. Miss Brown dragged the glove off* and flung it 
down on the table. 

"What I mean, dear madam, is this. There is — 
whether rightly or wrongly I do not presume to decide — 
a great deal of excitement in Boston. There is no ques- 
tion but that the battle fought on the platform will end 
in something rougher than words. It would be un- 
pleasant — I may venture to say unseemly, possibly 
perilous too — for English ladies to be present at a free 
fight." 

" Bless me ! " exclaimed peaceable Miss Brown ; " but 
I cannot, I really cannot think that matters could go 
so far." 

" You have lately arrived in the States, Miss Brown. 
Perhaps you may never have heard that in Columbia it 
has been made a criminal offence for a negro to have a 
copy of the Liberator in his possession." * 

* Fftct. 
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" That is what we should call tyranny, if in England," 
said Miss Brown ; but Pomfret went on without appear- 
ing to notice the interruption. 

" You may not be aware that the Legislature of Geor- 
gia has offered five thousand dollars for the seizure of 
the editor,*'* 

"What would they do with the poor man if they 
caught him ? " inquired Miss Brown. 

" Perhaps what was done in Illinois to the incendiary 
preacher Lovejoy. His mouth was effectually stopped, 
and for ever,* by — " 

" Murder ! " exclaimed the horrified lady, coming to 
the dreadful conclusion from observing the expression on 
Pomf rets face as he paused. 

" We don't call it murder here. If a fool choose to 
stir up a rattlesnake, he must expect to feel its fang." 

"Oh, I will have nothing to do with rattlesnakes 
nor riots !" cried Miss Brown, now thoroughly frightened. 

" Then certainly you must not take Miss Girling to 
the meeting to-morrow." 

" Assuredly not ; I hope that it is to be held at the 
other end of the town. I shall be afraid to venture out 
into the streets." 

" You are perfectly safe in this quarter," said Pomfret, 
rising to take his leave, for he felt that his work was 
dona He shook hands ere he went with Miss Brown, 
who was pale and trembling with fear. 

♦ Facts. 
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After some little time Gloria's light, quick step was 
heard on the stair, and looking bright with excitement 
and beaming with pleasure she entered the room. As 
she came into the apartment half laughing to herself, she 
looked as if about to make some pleasant proposition, but 
her cousin nervously forestalled her before she could speak. 

" No, Gloria, it cannot be. Til humour you in every- 
thing else, but I can't — I won't go to the Anti-Slavery 
meeting to-morrow." 

"I am sure that I never asked or wished -you to go, 
Cousin Jane ; I never thought of asking you to do so. 
Dear old soul ! " Gloria cried, laying her hand in a half- 
caressing, half-patronizing way on the elderly lady's 
shoulder, "you may make your mind quite easy. I 
shall never mount you on my hobby, nor carry you over 
a thorn-set hedge. Put the idea out of your head, and 
let me look over the pretty things which you have been 
buying." 

Gloria threw off her hat, pulled oiF her gloves, and sat 
down by the table. This and that article was examined; 
some purchases Gloria admired, others she tossed aside. 
Such a colour would fly, such a pattern was quite old- 
fashioned. Shoes were tried on, a large broad-brimmed 
hat with ribbon streamers placed over Gloria's sunny 
locks ; she glanced, not without satisfaction, at her own 
reflection in the framed mirror hung on the wall. Miss 
Brown was satisfied that nothing was further from 
Gloria's thoughts than attending a riotous meeting. 
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" We must exchange that muslin, it is frightful ; it 
looks as if it were spotted over with dice." 

"And give back the gloves which I cannot wear," 
added Miss Brown ; " I am sure that they are not Paris 
kid. My watch stopped this morning ; I must take it 
to a jeweller's to have it put right. You will come with 
me, Gloria. We will do our shopping together after 
luncheon ; I find my nerves will not stand going out in 
the morning, as I foolishly did to-day." 

" Oh, excuse me. Cousin Jane ; I have no patience for 
shopping. I have a great interest in negroes as a race, 
but I don't care to see one grinning behind a counter ; I 
feel as if his black fingers would leave a stain on the 
muslin. I am sure, Cousin Jane, that you can manage 
all the business yourself." 

Miss Brown, as usual, gave way after a feeble remon- 
strance, which she repeated on the following day. She 
had ordered a conveyance to take her about the city, 
after she should have partaken of a substantial luncheon 
at one o'clock. This meal negro servants brought to the 
ladies in their own apartment, the table dJMte being at 
a later and less convenient hour. 

" How the black fellows show the whites of their eyes ; 
how excited they look ! And see the clumsy wretch! what 
is he dreaming about ? " exclaimed Miss Brown, as the 
man of colour, looking at the window instead of the table, 
and starting at some sudden noise in the street below, 
upset the sauce-bowl and poured its contents into her lap, 
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Gloria was not very sympathizing ; she rose from the 
table and went to the window. 

" What is it — what do you see ? " cried Miss Brown, 
her attention divided between Annoyance at the injury 
to her dress and the fear of a riot — a fear excited by the 
words of Pomfret. 

" Nothing, nothing — only rough lads who are crowd- 
ing round a man who is sticking placards on the walls ; 
they are talking, and seem a good deal excited, but I 
can't make out what they say." 

" I'll give up my drive ! " cried Miss Brown. " I 
can't bear encountering crowds ; one never knows what 
may happen. Oh, this grease — it will never come 
out ! " 

" The placard-sticker is moving on, and so is his train 
of boys. Indeed, but you must go out. Cousin Jane ; 
the street is as quiet now as Rotten Row in Sep- 
tember." 

Her meal restored the equilibrium of Miss Brown's 
spirits, except as regarded the stain on her silk, which 
she bemoaned every time that she emptied the plate 
before her. For some reason best known to herself, 
Gloria was impatient for her cousin's departure, and 
with unaccustomed attention expedited it by bringing 
in her parasol, and the reticule with steel clasp which 
Was Miss Brown's indispensable companion on her shop- 
ping excursions. 

" There, the good creature's off at last ! " exclaimed 
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Gloria, as the sound of the wheels of Miss Brown's hired 
barouche announced that the coachman was driving 
down the street. 

A few minutes afterwards a very different style of 
conveyance stopped at the entrance of the large build- 
ing which bore in shining gilt letters the name Penn- 
sylvania Hotel. The master of the establishment, 
who was lounging in the hall, smiled with contemptuous 
amusement at a little low cart, drawn by an aged pony 
driven by a maiden in gray, which stopped before the 
pretentiously grand steps which led up to the entrance. 
There was no need for the visitor to send up her name ; 
Mary Parker did not possess such a thing as a card. 
Gloria, who had been watching for her coming, ran 
lightly down the broad staircase, pcussed through the 
hall and down the door-steps, then, to the hotel-keeper's 
surprise, sprang, into the little low cart. 

" I'm so glad that you've come ! " was her joyful 
exclamation, as she pressed the hand of Mi&s Parker ; " I 
was sure that you would keep your promise to tate me 
to the Anti-Slavery meeting." 

Mary did not reply to the greeting at once : her eyes 
were fixed* with a grave, somewhat troubled expression 
on the recently-affixed placard ; then those eyes glanced 
for a moment upward, and Gloria caught the murmured 
exclamation, " He reigns — let the heathen rage as they 
may ! " 

" But our brother must be warned," Mary added aloud, 
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giving her pony a stroke much sharper than he was 
wont to receive from her gentle hand. 

** He has been warned," said a man of colour, who in 
passing had heard the exclamation, and who stopped to 
speak to Miss Parker, with whom he was well acquainted. 
" I told him myself, and I hope and trust that he is now 
out of danger." 

Mary murmured what was either a thanksgiving or 
prayer, and drove towards the place of the meeting. 

'* Who was warned — who is in danger ? " asked Gloria 
eagerly.* Miss Parker did not appear to have heard the 
question; her soul was absorbed in silent supplication. 
She felt like one deliberately taking up a cross, like one 
who is called to some solemn and diflScult work for God. 
Mary was hardly conscious of the presence of the young 
English lady beside her. 

The two formed a contrast in appearance and mien. 
Gloria, who had not lost the notion of patronizing and 
encouraging the Forlorn Hope, had an idea of strengthen- 
ing her influence, whatever it might be, by making a 
show of her wealth. The crowd in the hall of the 
Liberator should see that a lady of social position 
espoused the cause of the slave. Gloria had donned her 
best dress of dark -green velvet, over which hung her 
gold chain with a dozen glittering trifles appended ; her 
handsome hat was adorned with a scarlet feather, which, 
to her romantic imagination, seemed an emblem of defiance 
to all oppressors. Had Mary noticed Gloria's costume. 
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perhaTps some gentle reference to what Scripture enjoins 
in regard to women's dress might have come as a mild 
rebuke from her lips. But Mary was earnestly praying, 
and had not given so much as a thought to what her 
companion was wearing. 

So the two drove on together towards Liberator's 
Hall, at the entrance of which was a mixed crowd, that 
gave way on either side to leave a passage for the little 
low cart. 



CHAPTER IV. 



LET HIM IN. 



Before the meeting opens, let us introduce the reader 
to some other actors in the Anti-Slavery struggle. To 
do so we will go back to the evening of the day preced- 
ing the meeting. 

We enter a room on the ground-floor of a house con- 
nected with Liberator's Hall, to which a side door gives 
access. The room is evidently devoted to business, and 
is totally devoid of ornament, except a plaster bust of 
Washington, over a tall and well-filled bookcase. There 
is a high desk, with a plain deal seat before it, now 
occupied by a man whose work has evidently been cor- 
recting proofs. Sheets damp from the press lie before 
him, with marks of corrections, interpolations, and in 
more than one place passages crossed out. Beside him, 
on a lower seat, fashioned with a little more regard to 
comfort, not lounging but leaning forward as if engaged 
in conversation, sits a gentleman who in any quarter of 
the globe would be recognized at once as an Englishman, 
an exemplification of the well-known description. — 
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*' An honest man, close buttoned to the chin, 
Broadcloth without, and a warm heart within." 

Thompson looks shrewd and intelligent, with a large 
bump of benevolence conspicuous on a rather bald head, 
and a recent bruise on the broad forehead which sur- 
mounts his frank, pleasant gray eyes. That bruise is 
an honourable mark left by a hurled stone ; for though 
the Island stranger has had kindly greeting from some 
quarters, in others he has had rude reminders of the dan- 
ger of meddling with a profitable " domestic institution." 

The occupier of the high stool before the desk is 
William Lloyd Garrison, the editor of the Liberator, 
However lowly may have been the occupations of his 
youth, we see in Garrison the stamp of Nature's nobil- 
ity ; he looks like a born leader of men, strong, self- 
possessed, and calm, with high forehead, piercing dark 
eyes, and a resolute mouth. Garrison is such a man as 
comes to the front in time of danger, readily followed, 
intuitively obeyed. William Lloyd Garrison is in the 
prime of life, having numbered thirty summers •, we 
recognize in him a leader of a Forlorn Hope, prompt 
to act, ready to endure, willing to die if his fellow-sol- 
diers might press on to victory over his corpse. 

The only other occupant of the room is Juba, a young 
freedman of colour, the servant and attached follower 
of the Liberator. Juba is a shrewd, merry fellow, fond 
of chatter, delighting in a joke, showing wide rows of 
ivory teeth on every suitable and sometimes unsuitable 
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occasion, with implicit faith in his master, and a devoted 
affection for his person, not unmixed, it must be owned, 
with a little personal conceit. Juba has been named 
Garrison's black shadow, and almost coal-black he cer- 
tainly is, but in no other sense is there anything of the 
shadow about the plump, comely, merry young son of 
the South. Juba is in a comer of the apartment on his 
knees, stitching together back numbers of the Liberator 
for binding ; he is not so busy, however, that he. is not 
able to take in every word that is spoken, as would be 
seen at a glance by any one watching the negro's face. 
Juba understands English well, though he speaks it with 
less elegance than animation, and with a total disregard 
for grammar. 

"Would it be better to strike out that paragraph, 
Thompson ? " said Garrison to the companion at his side, 
showing him the sheet in course of correction. 

" I don't see why it should be left out," was the reply, 
after perusal and brief consideration. " It is true that 
the old fable of St. George and the dragon is being re- 
peated in history again and again. Wickliffe, Huss, and 
Luther, one after another, encountered the scarlet dragon 
of superstition, breathing out the fierce fire of persecu- 
tion ; we attack the bloated yellow dragon of lust of 
gold, with the barbed tongue of cruelty and the poisoned 
breath of slander." 

" I'se bin in its claws," interpolated Juba ; " I'se had a 
big grip from de dragon mysel*." 

(861) 4 
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" If God be with us, and He is with us," said William 
Garrison, " we must be victors in the struggle at last ; 
but we must not shut our eyes to its difficulties and 
dangers, we — " 

Here the conversation was interrupted by a knock at 
the door which opened into the street ; it was a feeble, 
uncertain kind of knock, but quickly repeated, as if the 
applicant for admission were at once timid and impa- 
tient. 

" Unlock the door, Juba ; see who it is," said Garrison, 
who was going on with his task of correcting the proofa 
" We do not wish interruptions, but some one's business 
may be urgent." 

Juba rose, went to the door, and opened it a few 
inches, so as to peep out into the dimly-lighted street 
without admitting at once any one whose visit might 
be unwelcome. Caution was needed in those perilous 
days. 

"It o'ny 'ittle Massa Johnny," said Juba, slightly 
widening the opening. 

" Tell him that I am very busy to-night, and ask him 
to come early to-morrow, if he wish to see me, before 
the meeting begins," said Garrison, without laying down 
his pen or raising his eyes from the papers before him. 

" Oh, but 'ittle massa be in big trouble ; he be cryin'." 
pleaded the kind-hearted negro. 

** Let the child in," said Garrison, putting down his 
quill. 
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A pale little boy, about ten years of age, entered. 
He looked nervous, dazzled with the lamp-light, and 
rather taken aback at finding a stranger in the apart- 
ment. Hair limp, light, and long, eyebrows and lashes 
almost colourless, with cheeks yet wet with tears, gave 
to the poor child an appearance of debility and depres- 
sion. Juba patted him encouragingly on the head. 
He knew the boy well as the son of Mrs. Dawson, a 
mild Abolitionist and a friend of his master. The freed- 
man had had many a merry chat with the child. 

" What -is the matter, my boy ? " said Garrison kindly, 
as Johnny approached him. 

The question upset the weak child altogether; he 
burst into tears. 

" Come now, Johnny, you must play the man ; crying 
is only for babies," said Garrison, half reprovingly, as 
he took the boy on his knee. 

" We'll help you if we can," added Thompson. " Just 
tell us what is the matter." 

In a broken, half -choked voice Johnny began, " Baby's 
got into a fit," and stopped short 

" Come, tell us all," said Garrison, who guessed that 
this was but the introduction to a list of other troubles. 
" If baby has got into a fit, so have many other babies, 
who have got out of them again all right." 

"But Tom and Joe have come from school quite 
sudden, wrapped up from head to toe, and their faces 
all covered with ugly red spots; and they ran up to 
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mother, who was going to put baby into hot bath, 
and clasped both mother and baby quite tight. Mother 
started up and cried out, ' Small-pox ! ' frightened as if 
a snake were hanging round her instead of the boys, 
she was so sure that they would give the sickness to 
baby." 

" It was very inconsiderate in a schoolmaster to send 
small-pox patients into a family without giving the 
mother notice," observed Mr. Thompson. 

" What did Mrs. Dawson do ? " asked his friend of 
the boy. 

" She sent me off sharp for Dr. Prince : he was out. 
I've been running all over the city to find him," cried 
Johnny. 

" I hope that you found him at last." 

"Tes, else I couldn't have come here now. I didn't 
know where else to come, for mother bade me not go 
back to the house. I'm so tired and so hungry ! " Here 
soft-natured Johnny broke down again. 

"You must stay here to-night, my boy," said Garri- 
son kindly ; " though," he added in a low tone to 
Thompson, "I should never have chosen this time to 
invite a nervous, sickly child into the house." Johnny 
was no longer on his knee. 

" No," observed Thompson ; " a row to-morrow might 
frighten such a milk-and-water little individual out of 
his wits." 

" We must try to make some other arrangement for 
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to-morrow," said Garrison quietly ; " but,' he added in 
a more audible tone, " our little friend must remain here 
to-night. — Juba, make up a bed for Johnny in my own 
room, and take him now to the kitchen and see that he 
has plenty to eat. He is crying from wearine&s and 
hunger as well as from trouble of mind." 

The commission was a very welcome one to the kind- 
hearted negro, who was, moreover, very glad of a com- 
panion with whom he could chatter at his ease. The 
grave, anxious business on which Garrison was engaged 
gave Juba little opportunity of having "a bit talkee 
with massa," or of airing his own *' 'pinions," as he called 
them, to any one else. Juba led off little Johnny to 
the kitchen in triumph, assuring him on the way that 
*' small-pox be notink ; I'se had it mysel'. It hanna lef 
even a bit mark, honey," and he pointed with satisfac- 
tion to his own smooth, round, good-humoured face. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE NEGRO AND HIS MASTER. 

*' The tear down childhood's cheek that flows 
Is like the dew-drop on the rose ; 
When next the summer breeze comes by 
And waves the bush— the flower is dry ! " 

Johnny certainly did not refuse to be comforted, and 
under the influence of the kindly glow of the kitchen 
fire, the dough-nuts and cold meat, with a bowl of flip 
before him, and a merry, gossiping negro looking at 
him with mirthful eyes, he began to see life in a much 
more attractive light. The pale boy soon got into a 
mirthful conversation with Juba. 

" I wish you would tell me all about your visit to 
England," said the child, not neglecting his supper as 
he talked. " It seems funny to think of your crossing 
the sea." 

"Not de fust time dat me cross de sea," observed 
Juba. "Tse brought from Afric when 'ittle nigger, 
not much bigger dan Massa Johnny." 

" Can you remember that voyage ? " asked young 
Dawson. 
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" 'Member it ! " repeated Juba, with something like a 
shudder. " Dare be sum tings dat be branded in — dare' 
mark no nebber wash out ! Dat journey me an' scores 
o' niggers was jist jammed up 'gether, as de herrins be 
in de barrel — nebber no room to move, nebber no air to 
breathe ; an' wen un died or oder died, dare be jist a 
tossin' over into de sea, an' de big waves hide 'em from 
a' — 'cept from de good God," Juba added with reverence. 
" He see — He judge de cause of de poor dead nigger." 

" Don't talk more of that — it's horrid : " cried Johnny. 
"Tell me what you saw in England," continued the 
young American, whose ambition was to cross the At- 
lantic himself, and behold all the wonders of the "old 
country," in which his forefathers had dwelt. 

The expression of Juba's countenance changed in a 
moment. It was not natural to him to look grave. He 
began with great gusto to tell of his visit to England in 
company with his master. 

" Wull, me seed jist eberyting and eberybody," said 
the negro, who felt himself greatly raised in the social 
scale by his travels. " Me seed de king an' de queen, 
but dey 'ad got no crowns on dare 'eds ; dey no look so 
grand as I 'spected. An' I seed lots of folks — loU I " 
repeated Juba with emphasis, extending his black arms 
to give more impression of countless numbers ; " an' oh, 
how dey did stare ! " 

" What did they stare at ? " asked Johnny. 

" At massa an' me — 'specially at me," said the negro. 
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unconsciously drawing himself up. "Dare war big 
grand meefcin* in some fine 'all. De day be bery hot, 
and de big *all jist as full as could hold, an' we got on 
dat call p'atform — so high" (Juba raised his hand to 
the level of his head). "Den dat Massa Thompson he 
stood up, an' p'inted at me, an' said a deal 'bout dat me 
suffer an' me did — how me be catched an' sold in de 
market; how me ran away an' be catched agen, an' 
flogged — flogged till de blood run down ; an' how my 
massa pity, an' save, an' buy, an' free me." Juba acted 
with animation everything that he described. "Den 
dare was sic a clappin' an' cheerin', me tink de roof 
was agwine to fall down ! " 

" I should like to have been there," said Johnny. 

" Not o'ly in de 'all, but de time me walk 'long de 
streets, al'ays folk turn to look, as if dey nebber see 
nigger afore. Says me to Englisher friend, *Dey be 
mighty taken wid me.' 

" ' Dey be makin' lion of ee,' says he. 

" * Dat mighty clever ting,' says I, laughin'. ' Folk in 
'Mericay make a man slave, Britishers make him lion ! 
Dat ting be bery funny.' 

*' ' Oh, Lunnoners do love lion,' says he. Dat set me 
laughin' agen. 

** ' Dey run after lion,' say he. 

" ' In my country lion do run after man, here man 
run after lion ! ' I laugh to go into fit." 

Juba's thick lips in his mirth almost extended from 
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ear to ear. Johnny laughed too, though not understand- 

m 

ing the point of the joke. 

" But I find out soon," continued the negro, " dat lion 
o'ly mean bery fine fellow ; so den Juba say, * I bery 
fine fellow indeed. Juba walk like lion*" — the negro 
threw himself into a ridiculous attitude, holding back 
his head with a comical air of affected dignity; "'eat 
like lion — much get fat \ dress like lion — yellow jacket, 
pink hanky roun' de neck wid bery big pin a-shinin' 
like gold. Juba look bery big lion indeed.' " 

" Did Mr. Garrison give you all that ? " asked Johnny, 
in some surprise. 

" No, massa no sic fool ; but Britishers wat are gib 
money an' lots of food — dat make Juba fat and proud. 
At last massa he tol' me dat we war agwine back to 
'Mericay, an' said, * High time dat we go,' an' he look at 
my bery fine dress. He tol' me too dat Massa Thompson 
he would go wid us. *Ye wait on him, an' clean 'is 
boots,' say massa. 

"I tink — lions nebber clean boots; so say I, 'No 
mind cleanin' massa's boots, but nebber do dat ting for 
no un else.' 

" Massa look me full in de face, jist look me through 
an' through. 'You do my bidding, boy, or quit my 
service,' say he, not. anger but resolute like." And Juba 
went on to describe in his own peculiar dialect the 
rebuke which he had received for his vanity and pre- 
sumption. Garrison had told his freedman that he was 
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no longer free whilst bound by pride, which is the very 
cheitin of Satan, and that those who refuse to cast it o£f 
are bondsmen of a worse tyrant than any planter in 
South Carolina. " Massa put it so dat Juba cry, much 
cry," said the negro in conclusion, " an' say I be ready 
to clean de boots of ebery un in de ship ; Juba nebber, 
nebber leave massa's service." 

" Do you love him so ? " asked Johnny. 

" Do Juba lub 'is eyes — do Juba lub life ! " exclaimed 
the warm-hearted freedman, his dark eyes filling with 
tears. " Juba lub massa better dan a' ! " 

" How long have you been with him ? " asked Johnny. 

Juba held up one of his black hands, and counted 
with the other the fingers upon it. "Fibe years," he 
replied; "jist afore massa print de fust Liberator, He 
got nebber a critter to 'elp 'im at fust — but me; an' 
massa had to lam me a many many tings afore I could 
do much but gib 'im bodder. Dem days massa an' me 
we lib up high — 'ittle garret top o' dis house; de printin'- 
press fill 'alf de room. Type bery bad, paper bery bad, 
an' massa an' me we hab bery 'ittle to eat. Bery 'ittle 
money come in ; but massa he wud na gib up." 

" And you helped with the printing ? " asked Johnny. 

" Massa did most, but Juba clean type, an' help at last 
to put dem in rows. Massa taught me 'bout 'ittle letters 
an' big letters, a' to be kep' in dare own bit holes. 
Massa show me so many tings dat me be so cleber dat 
me tinks, Juba can print a' by hissel'. But oh, dem 
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letters be funny ! " laughed Juba. " Massa out ; me put 
one— two — three rows, bery neat — big letters , 'ittle 
letters — ^jist right. Den print off, jist like massa — tink 
me bery cleber. But oh, dem letters be funny ! " laughed 
Juba. " On de paper all turn backwards — wrong way — 
ebery one. De 6s turn cfe — ^look de wrong way! Letters 
be contrarious critters." 

So pleasantly passed the evening in the kitchen. In 
the room above, Garrison, working till midnight, com- 
pleted his revision of the proofs, Thompson sitting read- 
ing beside him. The editor of the Liberator then showed 
to his friend the paper which closed with the memorable 
words which I transcribe as showing the indomitable 
spirit of this leader of a Forlorn Hope against a gigantic 
evil : " I am aware that many object to the severity of 
my language ; but is there not cause for such severity ? 
I will be as harsh as truth, as uncompromising as justice. 
I am in earnest. I will not equivocate, I will not excuse, 
I will not retract a single word. I will be heard." 

Such a writer as this was not likely to escape his 
share of calumny and persecution. 



CHAPTER VI. 



DIFFICULTY AND DANGER. 



Johnny went out with Juba on the following day : the 
boy was naturally anxious to get news of what was 
passing in the home which he was not permitted to enter. 
The freedman had something to do in the way of shop- 
ping, and lengthened the time by gossiping, so that the 
progress of Johnny and his escort was exceedingly slow. 

" Is MLssy Mary come yet to Boston ? " inquired Juba 
of a butcher's lad, who was weighing a piece of meat for 
the massa's dinner. 

" She came yesterday in her little cart, and a mighty 
fine lady sat beside her," was the reply. " Your sister 
was sitting in the back part, and looking seedy, with a 
swelling on her face. I guessed as she'd been a-drinking 



again." 



"Ah, poor Diddy!" said Juba, in a pitying' tone. 
" Her massa will beat her as he did afore ; but I save 
money to free her." 

" I've seen Diddy to-day," observed a baker, saunter- 
ing up with his basket : " she's at Mrs. Dawson's." 
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" That's my mother s name ! " exclaimed Johnny. 
"Can you tell me any news about the baby and the 
boys?" 

" Not much," replied the baker ; " but I can say that 
it was Diddy as opened the door and took in the loaves, 
and she told me that Miss Mary had spoken up for her 
finely, and got her master to lend her awhile to Mrs. 
Dawson. There were three children sick in that house, 
and no one so much as to warm a basin of gruel, for the 
help had run off." 

" Diddy won't drink when she be wanted to work, an' 
be trusted," said Juba^ " It be idleness as does de 
mischief." 

" Miss Mary has killed two birds with one stone," ob- 
served the butcher's lad, as he handed over the mutton 
to Juba : " she has saved a nigger a thrashing, and got 
a sick house supplied with a help." 

" Dat kind o' killin' be mighty nice kind," remarked 
Juba. " Missy Mary be al'ays a-doin' dem kind o' tings. 
She goes 'long sraoothin' de stones out of ebery one's 
way." 

" She may be coming in for some of the stones her- 
self," said the baker, " if there be such doings at the 
Liberator's Hall as some say be likely to happen to-day." 

"Vat doin's?" cried Juba, his anxious curiosity 
roused in a moment. 

" Why, dy'e see that . man there with a big roll of 
placards ? he's brought 'em damp out of Homer's print- 
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ing-house. I saw him a-sticking one on yon wall. It's 
said as Stevens and Means, the merchants, have had the 
things struck off. They've their own reasons for want- 
ing to stop Abolitionists' mouths, and it's not with sugar- 
plums that they stop 'em." 

Juba, followed by Johnny, ran off in haste to look at 
the placard, whose gaudy colour made it conspicuous even 
from a distance. With feelings of mingled alarm and 
indignation Juba read the homble advertisement, which 
I copy verbatim. 

"THE ABOLITIONIST. 

" That infamous foreign scoundrel, Thompson, will hold 
forth thUs afternoon at the Liberator OflBce, 48 Washing- 
ton Street. The present is a fine opportunity to snake 
Thompson out It will be a contest between the Aboli- 

» 

tionists and the friends of the Union. A purse of a 
hundred dollars has been raised by a number of patri- 
otic citizens, to reward the individual who shall first lay 
violent hands upon Thompson, so that he may be brought 
to the tar-kettle before dark. Friends of the Union, be 
vigilant." 

** What does it all mean ? " asked Johnny of Juba. 
The child was startled by the wild expression on the 
negro's black face, as he tore down the vile placard, 
and trampled the fragments under his feet, stamping 
upon them as on some venomous snake. 

" Mean ! " exclaimed the indignant freedman : " dat 
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mean as bribe be gibben for murder ; dat bad men — not 
men but debils — gib reward for kill Mr. Thompson 1 
And dey not stop wid him. Massa, my own massa, dey 
thirst for his blood next ! But we run back — we tell — 
we save!" and Juba darted away with, such rapidity 
towards Washington Street, that he was out of sight al- 
most before Johnny could turn to see where he was going. 

Juba, when he arrived panting and breathless, found 
that he had not been the first to carry intelligence to 
his master. Not only had another man of colour been 
beforehand with him, but Dr. Prince, a well-known 
physician of Boston, was in anxious consultation with 
the two Abolitionist leaders, when, panting and agitated, 
the freedman burst in upon them. 

" Hab you heard — " gasped Juba, addressing his mas- 
ter. 

*' We know all," said Garrison, making a sign to enjoin 
silence. 

" You see," continued Dr. Prince, who had been inter- 
rupted in the midst of a sentence by the noisy entrance 
of Juba, — " you see that it is absolutely necessary that 
Mr. Thompson make his escape at once." 

" Absolutely necessary," repeated Lloyd Garrison, who 
knew the imminence of the danger. 

Thompson's genial face looked a little paler than 
usual, and moisture glistened on his broad forehead, 
but he otherwise showed little sign of emotion. 

" Where can I escape to ? " he inquired ; " I am a 
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stranger in America, and know not whither to go. I 
might be escaping from Scylla to fall into Charybdis." 

" Here is the difficulty," said Dr. Prince. " The city 
is all alive : there is a great deal of excitement, and no 
doubt every road leading out of Boston will be watched 
by some of these fellows. You would be certain to be 
attacked by ruffians on the way." 

" Is there no house that would be open to shelter 
me ? " asked Thompson, turning towards Garrison, who 
was deep in anxious thought. 

" Many; but they are the homes of known Abolitionists, 
or of freed negroes, who would be certain to be suspected, 
and their dwellings searched. You might involve them 
in danger, but they could scarcely protect you from peril." 

" I have it ! " cried the doctor, as a thought suddenly 
crossed his mind. " No one would suspect Mrs. Dawson, 
a quiet widow lady, who never meddles with politics^ 
though an Abolitionist in heart." 

" I would not run the chance of bringing a widow 
into trouble," said benevolent Thompson. 

" Oh, no fear of that ! " said the doctor, smiling ; " it 
is known that she has two small-pox cases in her house, 
and that will keep it quiet enough. Mr. Thompson 
would be safe there, if " — the ^doctor gaily added — " he 
be not afraid of infection." 

" But Mrs. Dawson's servant might not be trust- 
worthy," said Garrison, who knew something of her 
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Here Jiiba, whom only his master's presence had kept 
silent, burst into the conversation. 

" She hab no un wid her but Dido, my sister — poor 
Diddy ! who be flogged dead 'fore she say one word to 
git friend o' de nigger into trouble. Dido nebber, nebber 
betray." 

" If she be like her brother, I could trust her indeed," 
said Garrison kindly. " Certainly Mrs. Dawson's house 
is in a quiet, unfrequented street. But the question 
is, how could my friend reach it in safety ? " 

" Yes," said the doctor thoughtfully : " the street is 
some way off, and crowds are already beginning to 
gather. How could Mr. Thompson get to the house 
unnoticed ? " 

" In dat 'ere shut-up carriage ob yours as be standin' 
now at de door, wid fat Sam a-sittin' on de box ! " cried 
Juba. 

" Sam could never keep a secret in his life ; he is a 
born blab," said Doctor Prince. " He would let the cat 
out of the bag." 

" I'se git Sam off* de box ! " cried Juba ; " can't nebber 
let out cat if nebber know whar cat be ! " and the negro 
eagerly darted off* to lure the black coachman from his 
post. 

" My fat slave will never be induced to get down ; he 
sticks to the seat like a leech. I think his legs must be 
made of lead," said the doctor. But he knew not how 
fertile in resource was the mind of Garrison's freedman. 

(361) 5 
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Juba's loud voice was soon heard outside the street door, 
speaking to the coachman. Dr. Prince went to the open 
window to listen the better. 

" Sam ! you just come in de kitchen; Tse summat to 
show ye," cried Juba. 

" Can't get down," said the slave. 

" But I'se summat bery partiklar to show ee," per- 
sisted Juba. 

" Bring it out den ; I won't get down for nobody." 

" Bring de crittur out ! " cried Juba, as if in surprise 
at such a suggestion. Why, 'tis wat de Britishers call 
— a lion ! " 

" A lion ! " exclaimed the astonished slave : " d'ye 
kep a wild beast in de kitchen ? " 

" Oh, he be a bery partiklar nice kind of lion," said 
Juba, suppressing his strong inclination to laugh. 

" Won't he bite ? " asked Sam anxiously, his curiosity 
actually making him descend slowly from the box, some- 
what in the fashion of a sloth descending a tree. A 
lion was something which had never yet been seen in 
Boston. 

" Ye come in an' jist see," said Juba ; and shaking, 
half with anxiety and half with suppressed mirth, the 
freedman led his companion to the kitchen at the back 
of the house, which was reached by a short flight of 
steep steps. 

" Now is your time ! " cried Dr. Prince, turning sud- 
denly round and addressing Thompson. 
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" Not a moment is to be lost/' said Garrison to his 
friend. 

" But I leave you in danger — " 

" Never mind me ! " cried the Liberator. " I have 
many friends in Boston ; you are an Englishman and a 
stranger." 

The doctor hurried Thompson out of the house and 
into the close brougham, where he made him crouch at 
the bottom, and then flung over the Briton his own 
ample cloak. 

There was indeed not an instant to lose. Fat Sam 
toddled out of the house in a state of high dudgeon at 
having been gulled. 

" He call hissel' lion, I calls 'im jackass ! " he angrily 
muttered. 

" What are you mumbling about ? " cried the doctor 
angrily, putting his head out of the coach-window. 
" How dare you leave the coach-box ? Get up at once, 
you lazy fellow ! and drive me to Mrs. Dawson's as fast 
as you can make the horse go." 

Juba had rejoined his master. The negro was chuck- 
ling over the success of his little stratagem, and rubbing 
his ebony hands together. 

" Dar, off dey go ! nobody suspek de doctor, nobody 
search dat carriage. Massa Thompson safe ; no un tink 
he be in de small-pox house ! " But suddenly poor 
Juba's expression changed from mirth to one of anxious 
terror, as the thought flashed across his brain that 
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though Thompson might be safe Garrison himself was in 
imminent danger. 

" O massa, massa ! " cried Juba in alarm, " de blood- 
hounds will be a-eomin' here ! whar, whar will my 
massa hide ? " He ran to the window, and then, turning 
round, cried in distress, " Too late, too late ! der be folk 
in de street already, crowdin' to big door o' 'all. Ebeiy 
one know massa's face; whar can ee hide?" repeated 
Juba, in sore dismay. 

" I have been thinking over the matter," said Garrison 
calmly. " Of course I cannot attend the women's meet- 
ing ; my presence there would only endanger the ladies. 
Under the circumstances, perhaps no meeting at all will 
be held. I shall go up to the roof of Liberator's Hall — 
you know the little stair in this house by which I could 
easily reach it." 

'Es, 'es : whar me goes up in de col* wedder to throw 
de snow off de slates," said Juba. "But," he added 
anxiously, "'pose de bloodhounds go up de 'ittle stair 
too, an' throw massa down from de roof ! " The negro's 
eyes dilated wide with the horrible thought. 

" I shall take with me — you shall carry up for me — 
the large coil of rope which we keep in case of fire, and 
which can be fastened firmly to one of the ducts made 
to carry off water. If the worst come to the worst, I 
can drop by means of that rope into the yard at the back 
of the hall, and through the door beyond (you will 
leave it unfastened) can quickly reach the back street." 
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"Much, much diflScult — much, much danger,'* said 
Juba, looking sorely perplexed. 

" The diflSculty and danger of dropping down by the 
rope is an advantage," said Garrison, "for no one is 
likely to follow me in the perilous descent. I am a 
strong, active man, and God will help me. I shall at 
least get a fair start, especially if I lock the door of that 
back-yard behind me. Do not look so anxious, my boy. 
I doubt whether any one will search for me on the roof. 
Its parapet is high enough to conceal me from the view 
of any one passing below, if I crouch down near it." 

Juba's mmd was not satisfied: he was as much 
frightened as when, trying to escape from slavery, he 
himself had been hunted by merciless men. 

Garrison wrote a brief note to be delivered to Miss 
Parker should she venture to come to the hall. His 
hand did not shake, his writing was clear and firm ; 
but Juba was trembling violently as if in a fit of ague. 

" My boy, where is your faith ? " said Garrison, in a 
tone of gentle reproof. " Have you forgotten One with- 
out whom not a sparrow can fall to the ground ? " 

"Me bery weak, faithless nigger!" said the poor 
fellow with tears, as he took up the note directed to 
Miss Parker. 

" Ycyuj must not take that — rufiians might deal hardly 
with you ; some white messenger would be better," said 
the leader. " Ah ! here comes the very person," he 
added, as little Johnny, who had succeeded in getting 
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news of his own family, appeared at the door. — 
" Johnny, do you know if our friend Miss Parker has 
arrived ? " 

"Yes; she's just driving up in her little cart, with a 
wonderful fine lady beside her/' 

"Give this to Miss Parker," said Garrison, holding 
out the note with a smile, "And don't you stay for 
the meeting, my child ; you be off to the old lady — ^you 
know whom I mean — she will give you a dinner and 
maybe a bed, for we shall have noisy folk here." 



CHAPTER VII. 



THE MEETING. 



Perhaps Gloria's strongest emotion when she entered 
Liberator's Hall was one of surprise. She had expected 
to see a large mixed assembly, such as she had beheld 
in London, and to hear a good deal of sensational 
speechifying, arousing, perhaps, a good deal of angry 
excitement. But at first the benches were almost 
empty, and none but women, a few white and a few 
mulatto, grave, anxious, solemn-looking individuals, came 
quietly dropping in by twos and threes. To Gloria the 
whole affair seemed a miserable failure ; and yet to one 
who knew the circumstances under which that meeting 
was held, there was in it something grand, even sublime. 
Every woman that appeared came at risk of insult and 
annoyance, if not something worse. Only resolute 
spirits had entered that hall. We may except little 
Johnny, who came in as if stealthily, though there was 
nothing yet to alarm him, unless it were the gravity of 
the faces around. He laid the note before Miss Parker, 
who had just taken, as presiding lady, a central seat 
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behind a table on which lay a Bible and papers, with 
pens and a black marble inkstand. Gloria placed her- 
self next to Miss Parker, feeling a little mortified that 
none of these "trim dowdies" paid her any attention, 
or seemed even to bestow a glance on her brilliant 
scarlet feather. 

" Where is Garrison ? *' whispered Gloria to Mary, 
who was reading her letter. Johnny had run off as soon 
as his errand was done. 

" Garrison cannot be present," was Mary s reply. 

" And Thompson ? " 

*' He too cannot attend." 

Gloria felt somewhat angry as well as disappointed. 
'•' Here are fine leaders of a Forlorn Hope ! " she thought 
to herself. " They dare not show themselves for fear 
of a howl from a mob, and they leave a set of dowdy 
women, not a lady amongst them, to lead the ietttack ! " 

Mary, after perusing Garrison's note, without making 
any comment on its contents, handed it on to a friend 
whose shadowed complexion showed a mixture of Negro 
blood.' The friend looked alarmed and perplexed. 

** Art thou still going to hold the meeting, sister ? " 
said the dark woman to Mary Parker. 

" Assuredly : my word is pledged ; a burden is laid 
upon me ; I must speak out the message put into my 
mouth. Enemies come against us; but the Lord could 
make an effective weapon even of the jawbone of an ass. 
— My sisters, let us pray." 
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Mary knelt down and offered an opening prayer — a 
strange ominous sound from outside, like the muttering 
of a coming tempest or the dashing of waves on a 
stony beach, being the accompaniment to her words. 
Gloria could not help turning round to watch the door ; 
but Mary moved not her head. " What a firm spirit ! " 
thought her companion. 

Then, as the women rose from their knees, the tem- 
pest broke, and like the waves bursting bounds, the 
mob from without rushed in. In ten seconds the hall 
was filled. 

" Where is Thompson — where is the vile Britisher ? 
where the scoundrel Garrison ? " cried scores of rude 
voices at once. 

" They are not here," said Mary, calmly surveying the 
excited, angry faces. " I do not know where they are." 

" That's a lie ! " shouted one coarse voice ; but it was 
silenced at once by a murmur of disapproval even from 
that savage crowd. Even enemies respected the high- 
souled woman who, like her Master, went about doing 
good. Not a man present but knew Mary Parker to 
be incapable of telling a lie. 

The maiden's composure was a principal reason for 
the premises not being searched at once for the missing 
leaders. There was a general impression that Garrison 
and Thompson must have escaped during the preceding 
night, as they doubtless would have done had they 
known the imminence of their danger. 
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" Brothers ! I have come here to say what the Master 
gives me to speak," said Mary, in her melodious tones. 
" Will you kindly be silent, if you wish to listen ; or if 
not, will you leave the hall ? " 

A queen might have envied the unconscious dignity 
with which Mary uttered these few words. They pro- 
duced an instant effect. There was a hush among the 
fiery crowd, and a good many men took their seats on 
the benches — a strange congregation for a singular 
preacher. 

Gloria had expected to hear sensational addresses 
describing the horrors of the slave-trade, the cruelties 
practised on helpless negroes. There was nothing of 
the kind in Mary's address. Those to whom she spoke 
knew of those horrors and cruelties only too well. 
Mary did not strike at the huge gnarled trunk of the 
upas tree, nor tell her hearers of its death -dropping 
fruit. She spoke of the deep root from which all 
crime springs — self in the inmost heart, usurping the 
throne of God. Gloria had looked for a stirring speech ; 
she heard a short, searching sermon, whose lesson was 
as suitable for the gay young heiress as for any slave- 
holder present. Self was the usurper denounced, self 
the idol to whom all the world bowed down. Covetous- 
ness, injustice, cruelty, all manner of sin, came from self 
taking the Saviour's place in the heart. Then Mary 
briefly glanced at the object of the meeting. She said 
that the daughters of America, the handmaidens of 
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the Lord, were gathered together to plead for the help- 
less, to pray for the persecuted, and to show that they 
recognized as brethren all, of whatever race, whom God 
had created and whom Christ had redeemed. 

This roused a murmur of angry dissent, and again 
might a storm have ariseiL Mary saw the gathering 
cloud, and sank on her knees with the words, " Let us 
pray 1 " 

We cannot give the words of that earnest pleading 
prayer, in which kneeling women joined, and to which 
stem men, half awe-struck, listened. Even the roughest 
felt that Mary was speaking to One who was present ; 
and the sense of that mysterious Presence oppressed and 
solemnized the crowd if but for a few minutes. So 
quiet was the hall whilst Mary pleaded, that it is on 
record that Garrison himself " could hear her clear, firm 
voice in prayer. Its sound hushed ruffians' threats and 
curses into silence." 

Just as the women rose from their knees, Gloria felt 
a hand laid on her arm, and turning, saw the anxious 
face of Pindar Pomfret. Never had he looked so noble 
and interesting before to the eyes of the maiden. 

" Come, come away, dear Gloria ! forgive me. Miss 
Girling ; this is no place for you," exclaimed the hand- 
some young planter, in a low, earnest voice. " Fear for 
your safety has brought me where I never intended to 
come; to insure it I would imperil limb or life. I 
earnestly adjure you, come ! My gig is waiting at the 
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door of the hall. It is dangerous to stay here longer. 
Do you not mark the fierceness in the faces around ? " 

Gloria did indeed see what alarmed her, and muttered 
threats were now heard ; for when Mary ceased to speak, 
the spell which had held the crowd was broken. In- 
discreetly the mulatto woman had risen to address the 
meeting, and was instantly howled down. 

Gloria hesitated. She felt that going away was like 
deserting her companions in danger. She glanced hesi- 
tatingly at Mary, and, it must be owned, felt glad when 
the maiden simply said " Go ! " 

" Take my arm, dearest ; lean on me," said Pomfret, 
assuming the part of a brother, and piloting Gloria 
through the crowd, which was every minute becoming 
more formidable and fierce. A new cry had arisen: 
" Search Garrison s house ! " It was echoed and re- 
echoed from every side, and produced a rush which, but 
for Pomfret's support, might have carried Gloria off her 
feet. It was a very great relief to the poor girl to 
find herself again in the open air. 

" Oh, what is going to happen ? " Gloria exclaimed. 
" Do you hear that horrible, demc«i-like yell ? '* 

" Something terrible is likely enough to happen," said 
Pomfret, as he hurried the trembling Gloria into his 
gig, and then caught the reins from the groom. " Your 
precious life has been saved from imminent peril." 

The horse sped swiftly along Washington Street, but 
Pomfret soon checked his speed. The young planter 
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would fain converse with the heiress, whom he desired 
to impress with a sense of obligation which might 
further his own suit. 

" I have been so anxious to guard you — to save you, 
sweet lady," said he. 

" I am much indebted to you," faltered Gloria, who 
really felt grateful to one whom, in her nervous con- 
fusion, she regarded as a preserver. 

"Ah, it is in such scenes that we know our true 
friends," said Pomfret, artfully pushing his advantage. 
"Your fine Britishers scarcely show well when matters 
come to the push. Thompson ran off as soon as he 
scented danger; and as for AUeine, he took precious 
care to keep himself out of the way." 

Pomfret's speech was at once disingenuous and un- 
just to Harry AUeine. Pindar wished to pose before 
Miss Girling as a devoted champion who had dared 
peril for her sake, thoiigh he was perfectly aware that 
he, a well-known supporter of slavery and an owner of 
slaves, had not run the slightest risk by going amongst 
those who rightly regarded him as one of their party. 
Harry AUeine had not even known of Miss Girling's 
going to the meeting or needing protection, or he would 
have been at least as ready as the young planter to 
enter the hall, where to him the risk might have been 
real. 

Pindar Pomfret drove more and more slowly, pouring 
impassioned words into an ear by no means unwilling 
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to listen. What an opportunity of making an impres- 
sion on the heart of the heiress ! Gioria*s spirit had 
been fluttered with excitement, and she believed herself 
to be under obligation to one who had certainly taken 
her from a distressing scene, though not to her one of 
danger. At this juncture, so favourable for the success 
of his suit, Pindar described his happiness, his very life, 
bound up with the hope of a union with the beautiful 
girl at his side. Gloria was not wiser than many other 
maidens who are caught by flattering words, as flies are 
with honey, and with whom personal advantages, of 
which Pindar Pomfret possessed no common share, go 
a very great way. Yet, while hesitating thus at a 
critical point of her life, Gloria, before pronouncing the 
word which might bind her for all its remaining years, 
said with her natural frankness, " I could not link my- 
self with any one who — who did not espouse the cause 
of the slave. I am, as you know, heart and soul for 
the emancipation of the Negro." 

" The Negro ! I am the warmest friend of the Negro," 
exclaimed Pomfret, with affected enthusiasm. " Was I 
not brought up amongst negroes ? Did I not cling as a 
babe to a negress nurse ? was I not lulled in my cradle 
by her never-forgotten lays ? Here in the North men 
and women talk of negroes and their wrongs, but in 
heart despise all the race. We in the South make 
negroes the playmates of our childhood, the companions 
of our sport, and we cherish them in old age. Our dear 
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old blackies have no need to starve or beg when they 
can do our work no longer." 

" But you keep them in bondage," said Gloria Girling. 

" Call it not bondage, that service of love. We do 
not indeed tell our negroes at once that they are free, 
no more than we should throw open our stables and 
kennels and turn out our valuable horses and faithful 
hounds to find food for themselves, or perish. When 
the Negro is prepared for freedom, I and many others 
besides will gladly, eagerly set him free." 

It is needless to repeat more of what passed before 
the gig was drawn up at the entrance to the Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel. Pomfret sprang out, and then offered his 
hand to assist Miss Girling to alight. With Gloria's 
resting again on his arm, he ascended with her the 
broad staircase, whispering soft words all the way. 
Before Pindar, with light, joyful step, descended that 
staircase, he and Gloria were pledged to that union 
which necessarily forms, to a great degree, the blessed- 
ness or bane of future life upon earth. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



A DESPERATE STRUGGLE. 



The little steep stair of which Juba had spoken as lead- 
ing up to the roof of the hall did not actually belong to 
that building, but to the adjoining one in which Gar- 
rison lived and laboured. The two roofs were so closely 
connected that it was easy to step from the one to 
the other ; the back -yard also was common both to the 
hall and the house. There was no door on the top of 
the stair, which was little more than a ladder to enable 
repairs, if needed, to be carried out on the roofs; but 
there was a small door at the bottom, to prevent any 
draught of cold air from coming down from above. 
This door was in that garret where Garrison and Juba 
had carried on their first printing operations when the 
Liberator commenced its career. 

Garrison has passed up the narrow steep stair, and 
Juba has closed the small. door behind him; the f reed- 
man would have locked and barred it had it possessed 
either lock or bar. In default of these, Juba has dragged 
everything of weight on which he can lay hands, to 
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block up and hide that small door. An old press was 
in the garret; a coal-scuttle, heaps of firewood, boxes 
filled with heavy books, Juba has carried up with toil 
from a lower room, accomplishing in half-an-hour, by 
desperate effort, what might have been deemed the work 
of a day. Juba has piled up enough against the low 
door to hide it completely; and now, his work done, 
the poor weary negro seats himself on a trunk which 
forms part of the incongruous pile. He is listening — 
listening as does the hare which hears the distant bay 
of the hounds ; with thick lips apart, distended nostrils 
and dilated eye-balls, his hands tightly clinched, the 
negro listens. Juba cannot hear Miss Parker's voice as 
does Garrison on the roof of the hall, but anon there will 
be tumult and noise which even the stone-deaf might hear. 
Garrison, leaning on his arm, half reclines on the roof 
of the hall, concealed by a parapet from the view of 
any one passing below. What are his thoughts as he 
raises his eyes to the blue sky above him, where the 
white clouds, like snowy islands, are gently floating 
along ? Garrison is thinking of his wife, thankful that 
his loved one is not with him to share his danger^that 
she does not even know of his peril. He is thinking of 
his Helen, of the bride to whom he was united but last 
year, and whom he has left in a quiet little home, 
" Freedom's Cottage," at some miles' distance from Bos- 
ton. To the leader of the Forlorn Hope life is exceed- 
ingly sweet. 

(8«1) g 
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And life is very precious too, for a grand work has to 
be done. Garrison knows that his brain and hand and 
resolute will are needed. Can it be that such a course 
as lies before him can be suddenly stopped by the brutal 
violence of a mob ? 

There is something more revolting to the spirit in the 
idea of being battered and bruised, pelted and kicked, 
tarred and feathered by ruffians edged on by unprincipled 
men, than that of standing on a battle-field to meet the 
volley or to repel the cavalry charge. Garrison in his 
solitary watch on the roof has nothing to animate him, 
nothing to excite. He has fastened the rope, he has 
gazed down from the giddy height of the roof, measuring 
with his eye the depth of the descent which he may be 
forced to attempt; now he must just wait — wait in 
silence-till the peril pass, or burst upon him. 

And yet William Lloyd Garrison is not only resigned 
but happy; he is resting in that "little Sanctuary" 
which doubt cannot enter nor danger disturb. Kee'p me 
as the apple of the eye; hide me under the ahadcyw of Thy 
wiTig, is with him less a prayer than an experience. 
Garrison feels himself safe under that wing whose 
shadow is light, under the protection of One without 
whose permission not a sparrow falls to the ground. 
The leader says to himself : " The Lord is on my side; I 
wiU nx)t fear what man can do unto me. If death be 
permitted to come, it will be to usher me into glory, and 
others will be raised up to fill my place. But I do not 
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think that death will come ; / ^hxill not die, but live, 
and live to complete the work which the Lord has given 
me to do." But for the necessity of keeping silent. 
Garrison's spirit, as erst St. Paul's, would find vent in a 
song of praise. 

But the case is very dififerent with poor Juba, who is 
watching in the garret below. All his sensations are 
merged into two — agonizing fear for his master, and 
desperate determination to defend him even to the death. 
If Garrison above has the peace of the saint, Juba below 
has the dogged courage of the watchful mastifi*. 

Then came the roar and the rush described in the pre- 
ceding chapter ; the heavy, quick tramp of feet, first in 
the rooms below, then on the stair, then, after search in 
other places, the fierce burst into the garret, where sat 
Juba, fiercely rolling his black eyes, with his back against 
the barrier which he had prepared with so much toil. 
The place was in a minute filled with rufiian-like men. 

" There's something behind that mass of lumber ; we'll 
search. — Get up, you black hound ! " cried a man with 
the countenance of a savage. 

Juba did not attempt to move. 

" Get away ! " A brutal kick followed the summons. 

" Massa must hear — massa escape," thought Juba ; 
" he must get time — time to slip down de rope ! " and 
heedless of kicks and blows, the negro exerted all his 
strength to maintain his post. But one man could not 
hold his ground against a dozen. Bleeding, but heed- 
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less of his own hurts, Juba was dragged from his place, 
and the pile of things constructed with such care was 
flung apart in every direction ; the little door was ex- 
posed to view. Through it the enemy rushed. 

Homer, the printer of the detestable placard, had his 
foot first on the steep stair ; but Juba, springing to his 
feet, was second in the terrible race. The freedman 
struggled to pull Homer back by the feet, but only 
received another violent kick. 

The two men, gasping for breath, are upon the roof. 
" M&ssa no dare ! " exclaims Juba with joy. 

" Just over the parapet — I saw him go. There's the 
rope he clings by ! " cries Homer. " 111 soon settle his 
job ! " and suddenly drawing forth and opening a large 
clasp-knife, the printer makes for the place where the 
rope has been tied. The bright steel flashes in the sun. 

Another fierce struggle with Juba, who wrestles with 
Homer, and even succeeds in wrenching the knife from 
his hand and flinging it down into the court-yard below. 
But Homer has been followed by many others. Juba is 
with violence himself thrown over the parapet, and faJls 
heavily on the earth, at the moment that Garrison has 
succeeded in touching the ground. 

" Fly, massa, fly ! " comes from the poor crushed 
negro's lips like the last gasp of the dying, and then — 
with Juba — all is silence. 

Many fierce faces are looking over the parapet, but 
no one ventures to clear it. The rope has been severed. 
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Two or three slates are fluDg down with violence ; one 
of them strikes the bleeding, prostrate, mangled form 
of Juba. 

Garrison has time to fly — Juba's devotion has won 
him a brief space for a start — but he cannot leave his 
faithful servant to be crushed where he lies. The 
leader stoops, and half raising Juba, drags him at least 
beyond reach of pelting by slates. That pause has 
destroyed Garrison's only chance of escape. Some of 
his enemies, eager to interrupt the flight of their victim, 
have hurried round to the narrow back street upon 
which the door of the yard opens. That door has, as 
we know, been left open, and a wild howling crowd 
rush in. Enemies are before and behind. The faithful 
freedman lies a senseless, bleeding form on the ground, 
and the leader of the Forlorn Hope is in the hands of 
his foes. 

NOTE. 

When I wrote ** The Forlorn Hope," I had nothing to go upon for 
facts but the article in the Leisure Hour mentioned before. I wrote to 
England for a fuller Life of William Lloyd Garrison, and after the comple- 
tion of my tale a small volume has reached me. The little book is " written 
for young people," by F. E. Cooke. It is entitled " An American Hero." 
From it I have ascertained that Garrison married a wife worthy of him in 
the year before the great Boston riot. The description of that riot is not 
exactly the same as that in the Leisure Hour, but in the main points agrees. 
There is, for instance, no mention of Mary Parker in the little book, though 
names of other brave women are given, so it seems clear that the one record 
has not been copied from the other. I plead guilty to^having dressed up 
fact with a great deal of fiction. Juba, for instance, is a creation of my 
own, as well as the young English heiress and her adventures. But such 
additions are lawful in a tale like mine. I only claim fact for outlines ; the 
filling up is left for fancy. 



CHAPTER IX. 



CAN HE SURVIVE 5 



Let us return to the hall, now emptied of all but the 
women, who, as may be supposed, are in a state of 
terror and excitement. Mary Parker is entreated by 
more than one to follow the crowd, and try to exert 
her influence to curb its mad fury, and prevent a deed 
of murder. Other women, falling on their knees, call 
on Mary to lead them in prayer. The maiden knows 
that the former course would be utterly useless, and that 
the latter must be postponed. She seats herself at the 
table, opens the ink-bottle, dips the pen, and proceeds to 
write rapidly, appearing to be unconscious either of the 
wailings of distress around her, or of the horrible noises 
in the adjoining house. 

The first note completed, folded, directed, Mary gives 
it to her mulatto companion. " Your servant is outside, 
trusty, intelligent; let him take this instantly to the 
Mayor of Boston ; he is responsible for the preservation 
of the peace of the city." The mulatto friend instantly 
quits the hall ; Mary again dips her pen ; again a note 
is rapidly written. 
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" Sister Agatha, my man is below with my little 
cart. Bid him take this with utmost speed to the 
Englishman who yesterday helped Dido. Sambo knows, 
perhaps, where he lives — in the house next to the city- 
hall, almost opposite the Pennsylvania Hotel. The 
gentleman's name is Alleine ; he must have this note 
without a minute's delay." Mary's intuitive perception 
of character leads her to choose the Englishman as one 
who would be prompt to act, as well as fearless to dare 
and quick to pity. Alleine had given Miss Parker his 
address when they parted on the preceding day. 

Agatha, hurrying to the door, is almost knocked 
down by Mary's negro servant rushing in, terrified and 
aghast, with the news : " O missy, Juba's been mur- 
dered ! he lies dead in de back-yard ; and Massa Garri- 
son — de mob lead him ofi* to murder him too ! " 

" Take that letter to Mr. Alleine — quick!" says Mary 
to her servant; she is deadly pale, but has not lost 
her presence of mind. " Delay not a moment ; and," 
she adds, pressing her hand to her brow, as if to con- 
dense her thoughts, " call at Dr. Prince's on your way 
back, say that I entreat him to come here at once, with 
appliances for a bad surgical case. It may be," she 
adds, as the man quits the room to obey her hest, *' that 
a spark of life may yet linger in our poor, faithful 
Juba." 

A few minutes — very few — pass, and Mary Parker 
is kneeling beside what appears to be the mangled 
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corpse of the murdered freedman, weltering in his blood. 
It presents a ghastly sight, enough to quench hope in 
most hearts ; but Mary Parker, leaning on an Arm un- 
seen, is not one soon to despair. 

" He is still warm," she says, putting her hand over 
the poor negro's heart. "Thank God, it still beats! 
We must, with all care and gentleness, carry our brother 
into the house." 

Only sympathizers are around — tender-hearted women, 
pitying slaves ; the mob have gone off, intent on another 
deed of blood. Tenderly, as if he were the wounded 
child of a prince, Juba is placed on a mattress brought 
from the house, and carried in by willing hands. He 
has no power even to utter a groan. 

Mary calls for water and bandages ; in a minute, more 
than one article of female dress is torn into strips. An 
attempt is made to pour liquid into Juba's mouth, but 
the negro's lips do not unclose. It seems every minute 
as if the spirit must pass away. 

Not half-an-hour elapses before the wheels of the 
kind-hearted doctor's carriage are heard. Another 
minute and he is beside the bed on which Juba*s 
mangled form is stretched. Mary has done all that 
she could do, but this is a case beyond her skill. She 
watches, in painful silence, the measures taken by Dr. 
Prince, who has not neglected her injunction to bring 
surgical appliances for a sufferer sorely hurt. 

It takes some time even to ascertain the extent of 
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the injuries sustained by Juba. There is a compound 
fracture of the right leg, at least two ribs broken, hand 
fearfully cut, besides countless bruises and abrasions on 
other parts of the body. 

" Think you that he can survive ? " says Mary, almost 
afraid to ask the question. 

" Scarcely possible," replies the surgeon, shaking his 
head ; " and yet there is sometimes wondrous vitality in 
the Negro. This poor fellow's only chance of life depends 
on careful watching and care." 

" I will sit up with him to-night," says the daughter 
of Mercy; but she will have no occasion to keep that 
promise. 

It is not to be supposed that the doctor, almost 
instantly after his arrival, was not eagerly asked 
whether he knew anything of the fate of the Abolitionist 
leaders. 

" Thompson is safe in hiding," he replies. 

" But Garrison — Garrison ! " exclaims every voice in 
the room, except that of the faithful f reedman, a voice 
which is never likely to be heard on earth again. 

" Ah, poor Garrison ! " sighs Dr. Prince. But the 
account of the fate of that leader of the Forlorn Hope 
must be left for the following chapter. 



CHAPTER X. 



A BOLD DASH. 



When Pindar Pomfret exultingly quitted the presence 
of his betrothed, he did not leave her with that sense 
of rapturous happiness, nor even that of perfect satis- 
faction, which a woman is expected to feel after her en- 
gagement to one whom she loves. Gloria was conscious 
that she had, in a moment of excitement, taken a most 
important step, but she was not delightfully sure that 
such a step was a wise one. Her feelings might be com- 
pared to a tangle of various coloured threads, and she 
herself could not unravel it, nor clearly perceive why 
the darker shades of doubt were twisted in with the 
tints of crimson and rose. Perhaps we may trace the 
varied reasons better than the heiress herself could do 
at so exciting a time. 

Gloria, as we have seen, had greatly enjoyed her posi- 
tion as an admired and flattered beauty, her smile a 
prize, and her will a law. She had now, perhaps, a 
latent perception that she had suddenly, very suddenly, 

"►sed this sunny spring-time of life, and exchanged 
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many admirers foi*, it might be, one master. Gloria had 
acted on impulse, and sudden impulse often leaves time 
for regret. Beyond this, when Gloria reviewed the 
scene in Liberator's Hall, she felt that she had not 
realized her own idea of a heroine, nor was she sure 
that Pomfret, who had posed as a hero, had after all 
done anything veiy heroic. As far as the maiden could 
remember, not so much as an angry look had been 
directed at Pindar, yet he had assumed the credit of 
devotion to herself by escorting her through a crowd. 
Nor was Gloria so dull as to be quite satisfied, now that 
Pomfret was not at her side, with his affected enthusiasm 
for the Negro race. Miss Girling was no fool, and she 
had a suspicion, though she owned it not to herself, that 
Pomfret's speech had been merely " words, words, words." 
Was that indeed " a service of love " to which the slave 
had to be kept by the lash ? 

And there were other shades in Gloria's tangle. Mary 
Parker's address had not been without its effect on the 
maiden's impressionable mind. It had made the heiress 
feel dissatisfied with herself. Mary's prayer had to some 
degree softened Gloria's heart, and the English girl asked 
herself whether she herself was not a worshipper of Self, 
that usurper of God's rightful throne, that idol to which 
all the world bows down. Was not such a fear con- 
firmed by the very engagement into which she had hast- 
ily entered ? had Gloria any reason to suppose that she 
was linking herself to a servant of God ? Had she even 
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once asked herself that searching question, Am I going 
to marry only in the Lord? Conscience, and Gloria 
had a conscience though its voice was rather feeble, could 
give no satisfactory reply. 

Musing, thoughtful, pensive, Gloria stood by the win- 
dow, apparently gazing on the large handsome town-hall 
opposite, but in reality seeing nothing. Suddenly she 
was startled by the ominous noise of a shouting, hooting, 
yelling crowd coming up the street — the same horrible 
sound, but worse, that she had heard when the mob 
burst into Liberator's Hall. Gloria, excited and alarmed, 
watched with a throbbing heart the approach of the 
ruffianly gang. One figure in the throng arrested her 
breathless attention : it was the noble form of the victim 
whom the savages were leading to death. Garrison was 
being hurried along, with a halter round his neck, to be 
" lynched on Boston Common." It is recorded that this 
leader of the Forlorn Hope " walked head erect, calm, 
like martyr going to stake." Ruffians might murder the 
body, but they had not the power to subdue the daunt- 
less spirit of the man. The words, as if whispered by 
an angel, were sounding then in Garrison's soul. The 
eternal God is thy Refuge, and underneath are the ever- 
lasting arms. If the image of his poor loving Helen 
rose before the eyes of the leader, the thought, Let thy 
widow trust in Me, gave him strength to cast his care 
on his Lord. 

" Oh, will no one interfere ! can no one save him ! " 
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exclaimed Gloria, clasping her hands in keen distress, 
as she gazed down on the scene. 

The words had scarcely escaped her lips, when the 
large door of the town-hall opposite was suddenly opened 
just as the head of the crowd reached it. Two men ap- 
peared at the entrance : one a stalwart, muscular Amer- 
ican; the form of the other Gloria knew well — it was that 
of Harry AUeine, but there was in him a strange trans- 
formation. Never had Gloria before seen the young 
Englishman, usually quiet and reserved, with such flash- 
ing eyes, such an expression of stern resolution, fierce 
indignation on his face. Only two men, and they 
armed only with staves caught hastily up ; but two, in 
such a cause and with such a spirit, can fearlessly 
encounter a hundred. Halworth and Alleine dashed 
amongst the crowd like bold swimmers plunging into 
surges ; there was a struggle — a fierce one — Miss Girl- 
ing watched it, terror and admiration alternating in her 
breast, till the latter found vent in the triumphant cry, 
" Oh, glorious — ^grand ! they have thrust him in — they 
have closed the door — they have torn the prey from the 
tiger's teeth ! Harry Alleine ! Harry Alleine ! you are a 
hero indeed ! " 

The balked mob clustered round the door of the town- 
hall, and tried to batter it open ; but ere they succeeded 
in so doing, a third party appeared on the scene. The 
great city of Boston was not without its guardians of 
the peace. The riot at Liberator's Hall had taken the 
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civic authorities by surprise, but Mary Parker's missive 
had effectually roused them, though late, into action. 
A body of men, evidently under some discipline, for they 
marched in rank, backed by some of the most respectable 
citizens of Boston, came on the rear of the mob and 
attacked them. The new-comers flourished their batons 
and used them freely. One rioter after another was 
seized and arrested, their companions making but feeble 
resistance ; indeed, a aauve qui peut spirit seemed to have 
come over those who but a few minutes before had been 
so bold in crime. Gloria watched the arrest of ring- 
leaders and the flight of their followers with the keenest 
satisfaction. Then the large door which had proved 
such a sheltering barrier was unclosed again, and Gar- 
rison and his preservers, with ruffled hair, torn garments, 
and somewhat bruised features, came forth. Gloria 
looked down now on smiling faces and looks of con- 
gratulation, with shaking of hands and other tokens of 
honest triumph and joy. Harry Alleine, flushed with 
excitement and pleasure, glanced up at the window 
which Gloria had flung open, and at which she was 
standing, half leaning out, to obtain a wider view of the 
scene. He met her smile, her radiant smile, and it 
beamed upon him. Never had Gloria looked so lovely 
as she did at that moment. Her lips were parted as if 
to speak ; but if words came, they were inaudible to any 
one below in the street. 

" Mr. Garrison, you and your two brave rescuers must 
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come and dine with me this evening," said the chief 
magistrate of Boston, as he warmly grasped the Aboli- 
tionist's hand. " I shall expect Mr. Thompson also." 

Lloyd Garrison gravely declined the proffered honour. 
" I have at my house a friend dying — or dead," he said 
with feeling ; " I can go nowhere till I see him." 

As Garrison turned to depart, he felt a trembling 
grasp laid on his arm ; an agitated voice exclaimed, 
" My William ! " and he beheld his own cherished 
wife. 

Tidings of the expected riot had reached Helen in the 
peaceful secluded cottage in which Garrison had left his 
best earthly treasure, then in delicate health. Garrison, 
at this anxious, stirring time, had been compelled to 
remain a few nights as well as days in his Boston house; 
but he had insisted on placing his fragile flower where 
the blasts which howled around himself could not reach 
her. Procuring for Helen the companionship of a female 
relative, he had aJso, as far as possible, guarded his wife 
from the knowledge that his own position was one of 
imminent danger. But love such as Helen's soon took 
alarm. A rumour had reached her of the state of affairs 
in Boston, and Helen, weak and fragile as she was at the 
time, had walked the whole distance — three miles — 
alone, so full of anxiety for her husband that she seemed 
insensible both to fatigue and personal fear. Mrs. 
Garrison reached the city just when the peril was over. 
Garrison was distressed at seeing his wife, lest the effort 
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which she had made should have harmed her ; but how 
dear to him was her love — sweet after bitter, rest after 
storm ! A vehicle was quickly procured, and in it 
husband and wife returned to their home in Washington 
Street together, Helen sobbing out her gratitude to God 
upon the breast of her William, so mercifully preserved 
from a violent death. 



CHAPTER XL 



A PASSING METEOR. 



It was a thrill of strange, exquisite delight which Gloria's 
bright smile of sympathy and approval had sent through 
the soul of Harry Alleine. There was also in that emotion 
something beyond a momentary pleasure at his chival- 
rous conduct being applauded by one whose good opinion 
he specially valued. That smile was to Harry a kind 
of revelation, as a brilliant meteor might suddenly 
lighten up a fair landscape which had been in darkness 
before. Alleine had for long cared more for Gloria 
Girling than he would have owned to any being on 
earth, but his had been an almost hopeless love ; he had 
never ventured to think that the heiress really cared for 
him. Gloria's great expectations had seemed to Alleine 
an insuperable obstacle to a union between them, even 
could he (which, with self-depreciation, he thought a 
thing well-nigh impossible) succeed in winning the 
maiden's heart. Harry had felt that he could not ask 
Gloria to make the sacrifice of her prospects, and he 
knew that her grandfather, Basil Holly, the wealthy 
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planter, would probably, should Gloria marry an Abo- 
litionist, cut her off with a shilling. Such a union 
would involve a very great sacrifice, as regards the 
world, on the part of the bride. " Could I," Alleine had 
asked his own heart, " even wish her to make it for my 
own sake ? " 

And another doubt had imposed on the young man 
the duty of preserving a silence which he had never 
intended to break. Was Gloria indeed the wife that a 
Christian would choose ? was she one who would prove 
a companion and helpmeet on a heavenly road ? A few 
days before, Harry could have given no satisfactory 
answer to such a question ; but now the lover eagerly 
collected evidence to prove, at least to his own heart, 
that Gloria was a noble creature, whose religious advan- 
tages had not, indeed, been great, but who only needed 
transplantation into a purer atmosphere and richer soil 
to develop into a generous, true-hearted, self-denying 
servant of God. Love, in such cases, is an ingenious 
special pleader. 

" Did not Miss Girling utter — and she meant it — that 
glorious resolve, 'When I have slaves of my own, the very 
first thing which I will do will be to set every one of 
them free ' ? Could the high-souled Mary herself have 
said more ? Was not my Gloria — dare I think of her 
as Trdne ! — eager to grasp the hands of the Abolitionist 
leaders ? Of one she said, that his words had set her 
spirit on fire, and made her dream all night of trampling 
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on broken chains! Did not Gloria envy the friend 
whose payment of Garrison's fine had set the noble 
prisoner free ? The fair, beautiful being is heart and 
soul the friend of the slave ! 

" And with what saint-like humility was the heiress 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars content to take her 
seat in a low cart, beside one whom the world despises, 
though the holy angels honour ! What was the attrac- 
tion which drew the rich heiress towards the Method- 
ist maiden of lowly estate? — what but that secret, sacred 
bond which makes all Christ's servants one family in 
Him ! Sweet Gloria is not of the world/' 

AUeine's mind also dwelt with warm admiration, 
coloured by love, on Gloria's courage and spirit in 
openly attending an Abolitionist meeting, "careless of 
danger, thoughtless of self." The young merchant 
fondly pondered over all these traits of character, as he 
deemed them to be, till the object of his affection grew 
more and more in his eyes like a glittering white-robed 
saint, whom he could regard with an admiring love only 
short of worship. 

"And, after all, would such a noble woman lose much 
in merely giving up wealth — riches which could never 
satisfy a generous spirit like hers ? " so flowed on the 
current of the lover's reflections. " Surrounded by slaves 
whom she could not free, herself a slave to the whims 
of one known to care little for aught but dollars, how 
Gloria's soul would chafe, how she would suffer in seeii^g 
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wrong which she could not set right ! Beautiful bird 
of paradise, confined in a golden cage, would such a 
being as Gloria be happy? I cannot, will not believe 
it! If such a selfish sycophant as Pindar win her, 
will he — can he — prove himself worthy of such a price- 
less treasure ? Never ! " Harry unconsciously ground 
his teeth at the thought. "No, it would be no real 
selfishness to ask Miss Girling to share my humble lot ; 
to gain in exchange for wealth, on which lies the curse 
of Heaven, freedom, a conscience at rest, and a husband's 
devoted love ! " 

Such reflections satisfied Alleine's yearning heart that, 
come what might, at least he would try his chance. 

Miss Brown returned to the hotel from her shopping 
expedition in a state of nervous excitement and flurry. 
She called for sal-volatile, she declared herself ready to 
faint, she spoke in gasps, and declared that she must 
leave Boston at once ; she had never believed that any 
town in a civilized country could be in such a disorderly 
state; she would be thankful to get back to old England, 
and out of the way of such a disgraceful riot. 

" But the riot is over. Cousin Jane ; the ringleaders 
safe in prison. There might be, I daresay, without risk, 
another Abolitionist meeting held to-morrow." 

This unfortunate observation of Gloria turned Miss 
Brown's indignation against herself. The elderly lady, 
raising herself from the cushions on which she had sunk, 
and grasping with both hands the padded arms of her 
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easy-chair, turned on her cousin a look as angry as her 
own soft and easy nature would allow. 

" Meeting ! " exclaimed Miss Brown. " Can it be true, 
as I have heard, that you — a young lady — well brought 
up — an heiress — under my charge, — that you actually 
attended a riotous, murderous meeting, without my con- 
sent, without my knowledge ? I wash my hands of you, 
Gloria, I do ; I never suspected you to be capable of such 
an unladylike thing 1 " 

" Do calm yourself, dear old coz," said Gloria, taking 
a seat beside her irritated guardian. " There was noth- 
ing unladylike in going to such a meeting ; I do assure 
you that it was sobriety itself. But there was some- 
thing very rude and brutal in the conduct of those who 
disturbed it. And just hear what happened afterwards 
— ^here — in this very street ! I saw everything from 
that window. I am so glad that I was present to 
witness a scene so exciting." 

Miss Brown had sipped her glass of sal-volatile and 
water, and had loosened the strings of her bonnet, so she 
was now in a state sufficiently composed to listen to Glo- 
ria's graphic account of the advance of the furious mob, 
Garrison's perilous position, and his gallant rescue from 
it by an American and " our old friend Harry AUeine." 

Miss Brown was pleased to hear of her relative's ex- 
ploit; it seemed to give to herself a kind of reflected glory. 

" Harry was always a kind-hearted, noble fellow," she 
said, " and very brave too, though no one would find it 
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out, for he looks so quiet. He once saved a poor wretch 
from being drowned in a mill-stream, where Harry ran 
no small risk of being crushed by the wheel." 

" You never told me that before," said Gloria. 

"Oh, Harry never thought the matter worth being 
talked about," was the reply. " Even I only found out 
by chance that he pensioned a widowed sister for years, 
indeed till she married again, and that he paid for her 
children's schooling." 

" He must be, indeed, of a noble nature," observed 
Gloria ; she had never before realized how noble. 

It must have been noticed that, though Gloria had 
given a vivid picture of the struggle which she had 
witnessed, she had not yet mentioned to Miss Brown the 
hasty engagement into which she herself had entered on 
that eventful day. Why did she not care to speak of 
it, scarcely at that moment to think of it ? Her feelings 
were a riddle to herself. 

The door opened, and a negro waiter of the hotel bore 
in a letter on a salver. The man was unable to read 
the address, so took the missive to Miss Brown. 

" This is not for me, but for you, Gloria," she said, as 
she looked curiously at the outside of the letter. " This 
is in Harry Alleine*s handwriting, and it is sealed — ^he 
does not usually seal his notes." 

" Will you let me have it, as it is directed to me ? " 
said Gloria, with a little impatience. 

" I hope that Harry is not asking you to go to another 
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of these horrible meetings ; I should certainly object, in 
your grandfather's name." 

" Whatever be in the letter, it is mine, and I must 
have it," said Gloria, holding out her hand with a gesture 
of annoyance. 

Slowly and reluctantly Miss Brown gave the missive, 
and closely she watched the countenance of her young 
cousin as she broke the seal and perused the epistle. 
Miss Brown noticed that Miss Girling flushed crimson 
up to the roots of her golden hair and then turned sud- 
denly pale. 

" Can he have dared propose to you ! " exclaimed the 
maiden lady, with a shrewd guess at the purport of the 
note — " he, earning less in a year than Mr. Holly would 
spend in a month I Small means, and no prospects ! 
Harry can never have been so presumptuous! Your 
grandfather would never hear of your marriage with one 
holding Abolitionist notions. The idea is absurd — the 
man must be crazy ; I never heard of such presumptuous 
boldness ! " Miss Brown was trembling with nervous 
excitement and indignation. 

" Calm yourself. Cousin Jane," said Gloria Girling, as 
she rose from her seat. " I shall never be the wife of 
Harry AUeine ; I shall inform him that I am already 
engaged to Mr. Pindar Pomfret." Carrying AUeine's 
letter with her, Gloria hastily left the room, almost be- 
fore Miss Brown could utter her exclamation of astonish- 
ment at an announcement so sudden and unexpected. 



CHAPTER XII. 



who'll bell the cat? 



Let us pass over an interval of three weeks, before we 
again enter the room in which we were first introduced 
to the leader of the Forlorn Hope. 

There seems a change in the room itself. There are 
things in it besides the high desk and tall bookcase sur- 
mounted by Washington's bust. There are those little 
elegancies which naturally show the presence of a lady 
who seems to make everything pretty that she touches. 
Were the window-panes ever so bright before, or orna- 
mented with such spotless curtains ? There is actually 
a cushion, worked by fair fingers, on the high seat, and 
a soft rug before the fire-place, in which bums a kindly 
fire. Helen has forsaken her pleasant cottage and pretty 
garden for the dull, dusty city, to be near her husband 
as long as duty ties him to Washington Street. She 
will help him with proof -correcting, she will prepare his 
papers for binding, and look after the domestic arrange- 
ments, which make so much of the comfort of life. 
Garrison cannot forbid the little sacrifice which his 
Helen assures him is no sacrifice at all. 
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On a low but comfortable pallet bed is stretched a 
dark form, which we may scarcely recognize at first as 
that of Juba, so shrunken are the outlines which once 
told of vigorous health. The poor negro's countenance 
has lost its expression of fun, the dark eyes their mirth- 
ful brightness, but these axe more than made up for by 
the look of perfect peace, love, and contentment which 
give even to the African's face something of spiritual 
beauty. 

Helen Garrison is bending over him, assisting her 
friend Mary Parker to replace bandages with her soft, 
skilful fingers, a large one being wrapped round the 
deeply -gashed hand which wrenched away Homer's 
knife. Helen brings the hot water and sponge with 
which Mary bathes manifold cuts and bruises with a 
touch as tender as that of a mother. 

"How are you feeling to-day, Juba?" asks Helen. 
" I hope that the pain is less." 

*' Juba feel — jist as de spirits feel in heaven, I tink," 
is the sufferer's faintly-uttered reply. " De fight done — 
all safe — all right, not'in' to do but lie still and look at 
de massa ! " Intense affection is expressed in the gaze 
which the freedman fixes on the earthly master, whose 
service he regards as a type of a Christian's higher calling. 

" I think that Juba is realizing something of the bliss 
which will be theirs who hear the word, Wdl done, thou 
good and faithful servant" 

The speaker is Harry Alleine, who is now a frequent 
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guest in Washington Street. He seeks the society of 
Lloyd Garrison, partly because their sympathies flow in 
the same direction, partly because his own sorely- 
wounded spirit yearns for the society of a brave, strong, 
Christian man. AUeine has never told Garrison of his 
own bitter disappointment — that is to be a secret for ever 
buried in his own breast; but when talking on subjects 
of mutual interest, AUeine feels his burden lightened. 
He is strengthened to wrestle with sorrow and rise 
superior to pain. There is also much that is soothing 
to Harry in intercourse with a bright sweet Christian 
lady. He is thankful that Garrison enjoys the domestic 
bliss which has been denied to himself. 

There is a sound of wheels, and a vehicle stops at the 
door. Then the well-known step of Dr. Prince is heard, 
and his cheery voice as he enters the room. 

" Good -day, Mrs. Garrison ; you still here ? You 
have deserted Freedom Cottage and your pretty parterres, 
but come to turn November into May, and a dull street 
into a garden. — Ah, Miss Parker ! always at your work 
as a Sister of Mercy. You are the doctor's right hand. 
How does our patient to-day ? " 

Here follow some surgical questions, and a brief 
examination of Juba ; but no- bandage placed by Mary 
is so much as touched by the doctor, who has boundless 
confidence in her skill. 

" All going on well here, I see," says the doctor, tak- 
inor a chair, as if prepared for a chat. " My small-pox 
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patients are running about, frisky as apes. The disease 
was in a mild form, so Master Johnny may soon safely 
return to his home. If all my sick folk recover as well," 
continued the doctor, taking a pinch of snufF, " I may 
lock up my medicine-chest for the season, and go for a 
holiday to New York." 

" Sir, be Diddy — poor Dido — still a nursin' de boys ?" 
asks her brother. 

"No; they don't want nursing now — nothing but a 
little ear-pulling ; their mother can manage that her- 
self." 

" But Diddy, 'as she gone back to de massa — de bery 
hard massa ? " asks Juba, with anxious interest in his 
sister. 

" Don't trouble your head about Dido ; she's in clover," 
replies the doctor. " Mr. Thompson, before he left, gave 
her a present which would set her up in gay turbans 
for a twelvemonth to come. Besides, I hear that Dido 
is no longer the slave of Tom Sawbones. He's sold 
her — I know not to whom." 

" I can supply information on that point," says Mary 
Parker, pausing with the wet sponge in her hand. 
"Dido, at my recommendation, has been bought by a 
kind, good lady, who has promised to try to teach her, 
and watch over her, and guard her against what has 
been poor Dido's besetting sin. Mr. Sawbones had no 
idea of keeping a slave from evil by any means but by 
merciless flogging for every transgression." 
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" Massa Sawbones — ^he no mercy ; he drink lots his- 
sel'; he bery 'toxieut hissel', an' den he beat de harder," 
is Juba's murmured comment on Miss Parker's words. 

"Well, I'm rather sorry for the 'kind, good lady' 
who has bought Dido," is the doctor's remark. "I 
would not have given a cent for her. A drunken man 
is bad, but a drunken woman is worse." 

" Dido is not a drunkard now," observes Mary. " She 
has found a Friend who can cure her of her sin as well 
as forgive it. I believe the poor slave to be truly con- 
verted." 

"Oh, begging your pardon, Miss Mary," says the 
doctor, " I've not much faith in these conversions. A 
pendulum may be forcibly sent in one direction, but it 
always swings back — always swings back," and he takes 
another pinch from his box. 

" I have faith in conversions ; even those of notorious 
sinners," observed AUeine. " In the life of an ancestor 
of mine, Joseph AUeine, is the narrative of a thief who 
was drawn to God by the very article which he stole." 

" A strange and interesting incident," remarked Lloyd 
Garrison. "I should like to hear the particulars, as 
they doubtless are authentic. The name of Joseph 
AUeine is familiar to me. Was he not one of the two 
thousand ministers of the Church of England who, 
during the reign of your worthless, profligate king 
Charles the Second, gave up their livings rather than 
violate conscience ? " 
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" Yes ; Joseph Alleine was one of that Forlorn Hope 
who dared and suffered for evangelical truth," was 
Harry's reply. 

" Was not Alleine the author of a valuable book, read 
to this day ? " asked Mary Parker. 

" More than one work did he, like his contemporary, 
glorious John Bunyan, write in a loathsome prison. 
The history of one of these books is curious ; and in it 
occurs the striking incident to which I alluded just now." 

" Let's hear the story," said the doctor. " Perhaps it 
may convince me that black Dido may be whitewashed 
into a saint; though I have my doubts, I have my 
doubts," he added with a smile, again taking a pinch 
of snuff from his enamelled silver box. 

Harry then gave the following narrative, of which 
the facts may be verified from the interesting Memoir 
of Joseph Alleine. 

"In Hchester jail a religious work was written by 
my ancestor," said Harry, "and the manuscript was 
confided to friends, that they might have the work 
printed and published. Before it could be thus given 
to the world, the book had to be submitted to the 
Government supervisor, who, entering into the spirit of 
the times, refused to grant a license." 

" There was then no freedom of the press," remarked 
Helen. " What a pity that men should have power to 
stop a good book ! " 

" It was not stopped," said Harry. " More than one 
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edition was printed and struck off ; one by the king*s 
own printer, Norton, who, chancing to read the work, 
felt that it was one which would sell." 

" Folk not like de truth to spread ; but good book, 
an' paper like Liberator, dey be sell — man no stop 'em," 
was Juba's murmured comment. The freedman was 
eagerly listening, for he took special interest in every- 
thing connected with printing. 

" Poor Norton had to pay dear for his share in the 
publishing of the religious work," continued Alleine. 
" The king's printer had to beg pardon of the Council 
on his knees for such an ofTence." 

" An' massa was a-nigh lynched for de Liberator I' 
said Juba. "But de paper go far an' wide. Folk read, 
and de words go to dare heart like arrow. Mighty 
power in printed words ! " 

"Juba, my lad, you must not talk so much," said the 
doctor. " Your tongue runs fast, though you're tied by 
the leg. I want to hear the end of Mr. Alleine's story." 

"One copy of the proscribed book, in gay binding, 
lay on a book-stall at ' Wood-end," continued Harry, 
"and its pretty outside attracted the attention of a 
vagabond who happened to be loitering near." 

" He probably took it for a song-book composed by 
one of the poets of that evil time, when literature was 
sullied by profanity and stained by vice," was Garrison's 
remark. 

" Likely enough," said Harry. " However that may 
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be, the vagabond stole the book, and managed to carry 
it off. Whether the owner missed it from the stall I 
know not; but he must have been surprised when, 
on the following day, the thief brought it back, owned 
his transgression, and confessed that the perusal of the 
book which he had stolen had been tlie means of his 
conversion" 

" Well, well, that was curious enough," remarked Dr. 
Prince. " I see that there may be some hope — even for 
Dido. But who may the mistress be who ventured her 
dollars on the purchase ? I know most of the ladies in 
Boston." 

"Dido was not bought by a Boston lady," replied 
Mary. " She has, at my request, been purchased by 
Miss Gloria Girling, with the kind intention of first re- 
forming and then giving her freedom." 

No one was looking at Harry AUeine, or the sudden 
flush on his countenance on hearing Gloria's name might 
have betrayed his secret. 

" What ! the heiress of Holly's Delight, about whose 
grand wedding to-morrow all the world here is talking ; 
over whose trousseau and jewels the girls of Boston are 
going mad ! " said the doctor. " I thought that the affair 
would have come off in her grandfather's house; but 
Miss Girling's aunt, or cousin, it seems, would not under- 
take the journey to Virginia, and has determined on a 
speedy return to England: so of course the young 
lady — she's reniarkably pretty — could only travel under 
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the protection of a husband. I wish that the girl had 
chosen a better one than Pindar Pomfret." 

" He is of the world/' observed Mary Parker. 

" I'd not have objected to that'' observed the doctor. 
" One does not expect young men to be saints like you, 
Miss Mary ; and for a slave-owner, young Pomfret bears 
a pretty fair name. What I cannot get over is his 
being a subscriber to the sum offered in a vile placard, 
as a bribe to the wretch who should first lay violent 
hands on Mr. Thompson." 

Helen uttered an exclamation of indignation ; but her 
husband quietly asked, "Have you any proof that 
Pomfret was a subscriber ? " 

" I have the proof in his own handwriting, on a bit 
of paper which, curiously enough, was thrown out with 
a heap of rubbish from the printing-oflSce of Homer just 
a,s I happened to be passing the place. I recognized 
the hand at once," continued the doctor, " as I have had 
some correspondence with Pomfret, whose caligraphy is 
very peculiar, his letters slanting backwards instead of 
forwards, as if he were left-handed. I do not know 
what prompted me to pick up the note; there are 
strange coincidences in life, like that narrated by Mr. 
Alleine, when a thief stole a book which was to convert 
him. Pomfret's note, however, was a very different 
sort of document from the evangelical work. I think 
that I have it about me now." 

"^T*. Prince fumbled in his waistcoat pocket, and drew 
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out a dirty piece of paper, the brief contents of which 
he read aloud to a surprised and indignant audience. 

" The poor young lady engaged to Pomf ret ought to 
see that paper/' was Garrison's remark, "that she may 
know the character of one with whom she would link 
herself for life." 

Harry AUeine could not speak ; his heart seemed to 
rise into his throat. 

" Small thanks an officious friend would have from 
the pretty bride for showing her that she is a fool 
giving herself to a rascal," laughed the doctor. " I'll 
not be the one to bell the cat, for such an act of imper- 
tinence might awaken the feline nature in the meekest 
woman under the sun, and make her put out her claws." 

" I'll do it," said Mary Parker ; " the dear young 
maiden shall not take the leap with bandaged eyes." 
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CHAPTER XIIT. 



EXPOSED. 



Mary had undertaken a delicate and by no means a 
pleasant mission ; but when a duty lay before her she 
never asked herself whether it were easy or hard, 
pleasant or painful : it was something given her to do. 
Miss Parker, with intuitive perception of character, had, 
from the first, felt no confidence in Pindar Pomfret ; and 
he, on his part, had, and sometimes betrayed, a feeling 
of repulsion in regard to one whom he called, when 
Gloria was not present to hear, a Puritanical prig ! 
It annoyed Pomfret not a little to see that Mary had 
gained some influence over his affianced bride; that 
Gloria, in the presence of her friend, appeared to cast 
off* the chains of worldliness, and show a higher nature 
than when in the society of her more frivolous com- 
panions. 

Though Miss Girling and her cousin had come to 
Boston almost as strangers, as soon as the engagement 
of a wealthy heiress to an American citizen was known, 
the English ladies were almost overwhelmed with visi- 
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tors and invitations. The plate for cards literally over- 
flowed ; and at the visiting hours the hotel was besieged 
by gaily-dressed ladies, who came to see the jiande and 
her elegant trousseau, which was the talk of the town. 
Mr. Holly, who was pleased with his grand-daughter's 
engagement as likely to join two large estates into one, 
had sent a cheque of ten times the value of the last. 
The skill of New York dressmakers had been called 
into play, and, had there been time to spare, the 
wedding-dress would have been ordered from Paria 
But Paris could scarcely have offered anything more 
dainty than the silver brocade, with white satin train 
trimmed with puffings and costly lace, in which the 
bride was to appear. Though Gloria was not what is 
called a worldly girl, she was not insensible to the 
pleasure of being the cynosure of gazing eyes, the object 
of envy to many, of admiration to more. She did like 
to receive dainty gifts, smiled graciously as she read 
verses penned in her honour, or listened to serenades 
when her name was the burden of the soft song. 

But to do Gloria justice, we must say that her love 
for Pomfret was the sweetest ingredient in her cup of 
delight. If her engagement had been hasty, if the 
maiden had doubted at first whether her heart was 
fully given to Pindar, that doubt had been completely 
dispelled, like a mist before the sun, by his passionate, 
devoted attentions. Pomfret had succeeded in winning 
Gloria's tenderest affection. She was proud to be the 
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chosen bride of the handsome, intelligent, gentlemanly 
man whom her fancy now invested with almost every 
noble quality which she could desire in a husband. If 
'pieiy were excepted, Gloria — at least when not with 
Mary Parker — satisfied her own mind with a persuasion 
that Pomfret probably felt more than he spoke ; that a 
young man could not be expected to make much pro- 
fession; that his life showed that he was better than 
many others who did. The cup of love and delight 
was intoxicating ; what wonder if Gloria looked on the 
objects around her with dazzled eyes and somewhat 
confused perceptions ! 

" Do shut the door against visitors, my angel, on this 
the last day before our wedding ; let me have my dar- 
ling Gloria all to myself I " So spake Pindar Pomfret, 
and his wish coincided with that of his fair betrothed. 
So from the carriages that rolled up to the entrance of 
the Pennsylvania Hotel cards were dropped instead of 
visitors, and the vehicles were driven away to give place 
to others. There was an almost incessant roll of wheels ; 
but the affianced couple remained together alone. Miss 
Brown being in her own room, suffering from a nervous 
attack. The poor lady declared that she had never got 
over the effects of her excitement and alarm on the 
twenty-first of October. 

Pindar had already given to his betrothed, a splendid 
engagement-ring ; he now clasped on her arm a serpent- 
oV»onQ(j bracelet of pearls and rubies, taken from its case 
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lined with white velvet. Gloria's thanks were expressed 
in the way that the lover liked best. 

" I think that I shall be almost overwhelmed with 
jewels," Gloria observed with a smile ; " and poor Dido 
will be quite bewildered with the charge of all these 
treasures." 

" You should have a bright, clever, superior woman 
to wait on you, my love," observed Pindar, " not a dull 
nigger slave — above all, not a wretched creature given 
to drink." 

" Poor Dido does not drink now," replied Gloria : 
"she is never to touch spirits again; and as for her 
being a slave, she is not to continue so long. I am only, 
by Miss Parker's advice, keeping her a few months under 
probation, and then I will set Dido free." 

"We do not owe much to Miss Parker for imposing 
such a creature upon us," said Pindar. 

" Darling ! you know that this is the one subject on 
which we agree to differ," was Gloria's playful reply. 
"Love me — love my dog; like me — like my poor 
Dido." 

" By-the-by," said Pindar Pomfret, " you told me, 
sweet one, that you would show me a letter received 
from your grandfather to-day ; I suppose that it came 
with the promised family jewels." 

" Here is the letter to explain the non-appearance of 
the diamond necklace and ear-rings," said Gloria, pro- 
ducing a large sheet of paper, written over in a heavy, 
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straggling hand. " My grandfather does not seem apt 
with his pen," she remarked ; ** is he so very, very 
old ? " 

" Little above sixty, I should say ; but certainly Mr. 
Basil Holly, of Holly's Delight, does form his letters 
like a schoolboy of ten." 

" As if he could not hold his fingers steady," observed 
Gloria, " or wrote with the prong of a fork instead of a 
pen." 

" That's only sometimes — ^perhaps after dinner," ob- 
served Pindar Pomfret. 

" I hope — I hope that my grandfather does not in- 
dulge — " Gloria stopped short; she did n^ like to 
finish the sentence. 

" Oh no — at least not much, for one of the old 
school; but Basil Holly is of a genial, jovial nature, 
and sees no harm in a pipe or a glass." 

" I don't like a pipe — it's low," said Gloria, a little 
disgusted. " If Mr. Holly must smoke, let him take a 
cigar." 

" He never consulted me on the subject," observed 
Pindar Pomfret, smiling ; " Mr. Basil Holly took to his 
pipe before I was born. Shall I read his missive, 
darling ? the letters are so big and black that it might 
be perused from the other side of the street." 

Gloria placed the vulgar-looking epistle in the hands 
of Pomfret. It was not only ill-written, but was im- 
irfectly spelt. The letter ran thus : — 
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" My dear Gal, — ^You will wonder at the dimonds 
not going with this ; but Dame Diggens, who has a deal 
of sense, says that it would not be safe to trust them 
either to a nigger or the post. You shall see them when 
you come to Holly's Delight. — Your afectionate Grand- 
dad, B. H." 

" Who is this woman of sense, this Dame Diggens ? " 
inquired Gloria Girling. 

" Well, it's a little difficult to define her exact position 
in Holly's household, or rather, I should say, on his 
estate ; for the dame is the supreme manager and con- 
troller of everything without and within the dwelling. 
She is — well, she calls herself an American, but she's a 
mulatto, with an extra touch of the blacking-brush. 
She is a widow, the mother of half-a-dozen children, of 
various shades of colour ; for her deceased husband — a 
soldier — was white. Dame Diggens is a kind of house- 
keeper, but by no means keeps to the house. She is the 
manager of everything to the utmost end of the planta- 
tion. She keeps a lynx eye on the niggers, doctors them 
when they are sick in a kill-or-cure style, it is said; 
has them flogged when they're lazy, and is quite capable 
of herself administering an admonition to work by a 
knock-down blow." 

" I shall not like such a woman near me ; I shall not 
be able to beai- her ! " exclaimed Gloria Girling. " We 
must get rid of her at once." 
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''Not such an easy matter as you think to unseat 
such a rider as Dame Diggens, who keeps the saddle 
firmly, holds the rems tightly, and can use the whip 
fiercely," said Pindar Fomfret. " The dame has the 
upper hand with old Holly, who's a soft, good-natured 
sort of man; she twists him round her finger, and 
manages him as well as everything else in the dwelling 
and in the plantation." 

" But, of course, I shall be mistress in my own grand- 
father's house," cried the heiress of Holly's Delight. 

''We must act a little cautiously, darling, at first. 
Dame Diggens has present possession of the field, and 
possession, we know, is nine-tenths of the law." 

" I shall not care to reside at Holly's Delight with 
this virago and her troop of wild boys ! " exclaimed 
Gloria Girling. '* Let us go to your father's house, 
Lashwell, at once; that is your home, and your home 
must ever be mine." 

" That would ofiend old Holly, and we must not 
offend him, my love," said Pomfret, who, however much 
he might care for Gloria's person, never lost sight of 
her prospects. " We must go first, for a visit, to Holly's 
Delight, and while I am with you — ^" 

" Oh yes, dearest ; whilst you are with me, we shall 
together be more than a match for all the viragos under 
the sun ! " 

As Gloria spoke, there was a gentle tap at the door. 
*' Come in," she intuitively said, and — rather to her 
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surprise, and certainly to the annoyance of Pindar 
Pomfret — in her plain attire, with her quiet mien, in 
walked Mary Parker. 

" That meddling woman ! what does she mean by 
this impertinent intrusion ? " thought the lover, annoyed 
a,t the kindly way in which his betrothed received her 
unexpected visitor. 

" Miss Parker, we feel flattered by your visit," said 
the young man with affected politeness, which was a 
very thin veneer indeed over the coarse grain of actual 
dislike. " We, on this the day before our wedding, had 
shut the door against — " 

" Never against dear Mary," cried Gloria ; " she knows 
that she always is welcome." After a kiss of greeting, 
a place beside her on the sofa was offered by Miss 
Girling to her friend. MLss Parker sat on it, perfectly 
upright, with a grave, rather puzzled look on her face, 
for she thought, " How can I speak on such a matter if 
Mr. Pomfret remain in the room ? " 

Pomfret resolved to remain in that apartment till 
Mary should leave it ; some instinct bade him prevent 
any confidential communication between his bride and 
the Methodist maiden. Pindai; took up the talking 
himself, exhibited some of Gloria's jewels, showed wed- 
ding presents, described the bridal dress, his words 
falling on Mary's scarce listening ear like drops of water 
on marble. Mary, absorbed in what she felt to be her 
mission, scarcely attended to a sentence spoken by 
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Pomfret. She hardly turned her eyes to look at the 
gems ; those eyes were fixed upon Gloria's face. 

At last Pindar, annoyed and baffled, but determined to 
get rid of the unwelcome visitor, observed, " We are about 
to partake of dinner; perhaps Miss Parker proposes to join 
us." He thought, " She must take herself off with that hint." 

" I have dined already," said Mary. It was clear to 
her that Pomfret did not intend to leave her alone with 
Gloria. " I must speak before him if I am to speak at 
all," thought the maiden. There was a little unwonted 
flutter at Mary's heart, but she stilled it by silent prayer. 
Gloria, as well as Pomfret, saw that something was com- 
ing ; what could that something be ? 

Summoning up the calm courage which so seldom for- 
sook her, Mary drew from her bag a small soiled piece 
of paper, and handed it to Miss Girling, by whom she 
was seated. " You know the writing," said Miss Parker 
as she did so. 

The note was short, and was read in a moment. " / 
semZ my jive-dollar subscription for him %oho first seizes 
Thompson by the throat; I'd double it if he'd do the 
like for Garrison," There were the signature and the 
date, October 21, 1885. 

Pomfret recognized his own handwriting, darted for- 
ward, caught the paper from Gloria's hand, and tearing 
it into fragments, trampled them under foot. 

" A foul, infamous calumny!" he cried in uncontrollable 
furv. 
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" You know, then, without reading, what was in that 
paper ? " said Mary, fixing on the hypocrite her calm, 
searching gaze. 

Pomfret retained sufficient self-possession to perceive 
that he had betrayed himself by his passionate act. 

Gloria had started from her seat: she stood motion- 
less, save that her bosom heaved as if with difficulty in 
breathing. She had read what she could . not forget : 
she had read in his own handwriting, with his well- 
known signature beneath, what proved her betrothed to 
be in design a murderous villain ! 

" O Gloria, before you take the step which can never 
be retraced, stop — consider — ^pray — " Mary had no op- 
portunity to finish the sentence, Pomfret, in his fury, 
could have knocked down the gentle pleader, and tram- 
pled on her as he had done on the paper; but such an 
act of violence, he knew, would but make his own case 
hopeless. Pomfret laid a hand, trembling with passion, 
on Miss Parker's arm, hurried her to the door, half 
pushed her out, and then shut the door and locked it. 
He was almost afraid to look at Gloria after the revela- 
tion that had been made. But Pomfret was a desperate 
man ; not only his happiness as a lover, but his honour 
as a man, his wealth, — all that the world could give was 
at that moment at stake. Pindar knew that his father's 
affairs were in no good state ; that his own reckless ex- 
penditure of the money which that parent had made 
had assisted in bringing matters to such a pass that the 
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young man had sometimes said, and more often thought, 
" There is nothing for it but for me to marry an heiress. 
If she have charms, so much the better, but money is the 
indispensable thing." 

And now that Pindar thought that he had grasped 
his heart's desire, was it to be wrenched from his hand ? 
Not, certainly, without a desperate effort to retain what 
he had won. 

"Did you — could you — write that?** were the first 
words which Gloria could utter. Pindar flung himself 
at her feet as if in an agony of grief and remorse. 

" It was written in a moment of passion and folly — 
you cannot guess under what provocation. It was a silly, 
unpremeditated act ; shall it cost me all for which life is 
worth having ? " Pindar exclaimed in anguish that was 
not all feigned. " Is one moment of folly to cast one 
down from the pinnacle of bliss on which I was just 
planting my foot ? O Gloria, my love, my life 1 if you 
desert me for one false step which I now repent from 
my soul, I shall put a buUet through my brain." 

What more passed it is needless to relate. Love 
wrestled with wisdom, and, as too often happens, love 
came off victorious. Forewarned, fearful, but only too 
faithful to her unworthy bridegroom, Gloria vowed on 
the following day to love, honour, and obey, till death 
should them part, one whom she knew to be in design, 
if not in act, an accomplice in a conspircwy to sorely in- 
jure, if not to murder, an innocent man ! 



CHAPTER XIV. 



GILDING RUBS OFF. 



Yes, the solemn blessing was pronounced, the melodious 
hymn sung, and the bridegroom led out his lovely bride, 
arrayed in satin and silver, with gems glittering through 
her soft veil. 'The Church had pronounced Pindar and 
Gloria'to be man and wife, and smiles, speechifying, and 
congratulations were the order of the day. That after- 
noon a chariot and pair carried off* the happy couple fpr 
the first stage of their wedding tour. Their course was 
directed towards Holly's Delight; but the Pomfrets would 
not hasten on too fast, but enjoy their honeymoon fully, 
seeing every object of interest in the way. 

Were they indeed happy ? Yes, to a certain degree. 
Pindar was well pleased to have drawn a prize in life's 
lottery : he had a handsome, agreeable wife, likely to be 
a very rich one. Pomfret flattered himself that he had 
played his cards well, and exulted in his success. 

Gloria's heart was far more affectionate than that of 
her husband ; but she loved Pindar more for outward 
advantages which she saw through the golden haze of 
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partial fancy, and for his supposed devotion to herself, 
than from that fond clinging of the soul round a noble 
object which time only makes closer, and even death can- 
not destroy. Gloria loved an imaginary hero of romance 
rather than Pindar Pomfret himself. 

Intercourse with Mary Parker had, to a certain de- 
gree, opened the eyes of Gloria to the beauties of a higher 
life than any on which she had yet entered. It is some- 
thing to be able to appreciate what we have not yet 
courage to imitate. It ^as the recollection of Mary and 
her fervent devotion that made Gloria, not long after 
her marriage, ask her husband, somewhat timidly, whether 
he did not think that it might be well for them to have 
a little prayer together. 

" Oh, that sort of thing is not at all in my line," cried 
Pomfret, with a little sneering laugh ; " leave that to 
sniggering saints, old women, and ranting niggers." 
Gloria did not venture on the subject again. 

Pindar showed his young bride whatever he thought 
might amuse her, and saw that she lacked nothing that 
might conduce to her comfort, for these were the early 
days of their union. Gloria had no cause to complain 
of neglect ; and yet she missed the eagerness to anti- 
cipate every wish, the enthusiastic homage, the willing 
obedience which she had seen in the wooer, and which 
she somewhat unreasonably had expected to find in the 
husband. Pindar took out his cigar-case and smoked, 
though Gloria had told him that she did not like the 
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scent of tobacco ; and at hotels the young man showed 
at least as much regard for his personal comfort as he 
did for that of his bride. Nor was Pindar by any means 
as much on his guard regarding his language, nor so 
watchful against showing temper, as he had been in 
his courtship days. His love had been like a well-gilt 
ornament resembling gold, but of which the constant 
nibbing of time was beginning to show the brass be- 
neath. 

The thing which made Gloria, most painfully suspect 
that there was baser metal under the goodly exterior 
was the unconcealed aversion of Pomfret to poor Dido, 
whom he despised as a nigger, and against whom he was 
specially prejudiced as being a protegee of Mary Parker, 
whom the young man greatly disliked. More and more 
disagreeable to Gloria became her husband's coarse re- 
marks and witless jests aimed at her Black-beetle — the 
name which Findar chose to give to her slave. Pindar 
abused Dido in Gloria's presence, declared her to be " all 
thumbs " and " a stupid brute," adding terms yet more 
offensive ; sending the poor negress out of his presence 
with tearful eyes, a swelling heart, and a conviction 
that "Massa be bery bad man, dredfu' hard on de 
nigger ! " 

" Dearest Pindar, I wish that you would, for my sake, 
leave poor Dido in peace," expostulated Gloria one day. 
" She is such a good, faithful creature ; she does, I am 
sure, her very best to please me." 
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" She's a nigger," was Pomfret's contemptuous reply as, 
reclining back in a rocking-chair at a hotel, he put up 
his slippered feet on the mantlepiece, to enjoy more at 
his ease the warmth of a fire in November. Pomfret 
had never assumed such an easy, ungraceful attitude in 
Gloria's presence before. The young lady felt annoyed, 
but took no apparent notice of the act of disrespect ; it 
only gave a slight tartness to her tone as she replied 
to her husband, "Some niggers, as you call them, are 
faithful and good. Mr. Garrison's freedman was almost 
killed when defending his master." An indignant flush 
rose to Gloria's cheek as she spoke. 

Pomfret brought down his feet to the floor with a 
rapid movement to enable him to turn round on his 
chair and face his wife ; he seemed half ready to start 
from his seat. " Let me never again hear the name of 
that Abolitionist fanatic from your lips ! " he exclaimed, 
in a more angry tone than he had ever before used in 
speaking to his bride. 

Gloria turned her face aside ; her husband should not 
see the tears which involuntarily rose to her eyes. How 
could he speak so to her ? 

The jingling noise made by the waiters in bringing in 
the dinner, then that of throwing fresh logs on the fire, 
brought the conversation to an abrupt close. Gloria had 
time to recollect that it was worse than useless to rouse 
the temper of her husband; a wife's part is to win 
and not to provoke. Gloria went and seated herself 
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beside Pomfret, and laid her soft hand caressingly on 
his arm. 

"I am sorry that I vexed you, dearest," she saiA 
"I only wished to make you see that I may have a 
faithful and valuable servant in Dido." 

" Say ' slave,' " was Pomfret's sullen reply. 

" Slave for a time ; because it was deemed wiser not 
to give Dido her freedom at once, until she should prove 
herself a total abstainer." Gloria prudently avoided 
mentioning who had given this advice. 

" The slave will not abstain," cried Pomfret. " Per- 
haps she may, with negro cunning, not drink for a 
while, in order to gain her object ; but her first night 
of freedom would find her drunk as a pot-boyc" 

"I do not think so," said Gloria. "I believe that 
poor Dido is to be trusted." 

Pomfret whistled to express his unbelief, and rose 
from his seat "Suppose that we take the soup be- 
fore it is cold," said he; and he went to the table, 
omitting the usual courtesy of handing his bride to her 
place. 

There was no further conversation till Gloria re- 
marked that the evening was chilly; perhaps all the 
chilliness came not to her from November air. 

" Bing for your Black-beetle to bring your furs," said 
Pomfret. 

Gloria rang the little silver bell which she kept be- 
side her to summon her slave. Pomfret laid his hand 
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on a decanter which was near him, and filled a large 
glass with wine. 

Dido, who was on the watch to obey her mistress's 
call, soon showed her good-humoured black face and red 
turban at the door. 

" Bring my sable tippet. Dido," said Gloria. 

Dido was turning to obey, when Pomfret called her 
back. " Here, you Black-beetle, come here," he said in 
a tone of authority, lifting the brimming glass ; " you 
toss this off to your mistress's health." 

Dido at first looked only surprised, held out her dark 
hand, then suddenly drew it back and put it behind her. 

"No, massa; me nebber take dat more," said the 
negress. 

" O Pindar ! how can you tempt the poor creature ? " 
exclaimed Gloria, in a tone of expostulation. Pomfret 
took no notice of his wife's remonstrance. 

" Drink it off, I say," he repeated, with an air of com- 
mand. 

Poor Dido turned her pleading eyes on her mistress. 
" Me promise — promise dear Missy Mary — ^promise de 
good Lord not to take it." 

" Don't tempt her, Pindar ; it is cruel — it is wrong," 
cried Gloria, rising in painful excitement. " You have 
no right to command Dido ; she is my slave, not yours." 

" Heigh-ho!" exclaimed Pindar, with a mocking laugh; 
" that's your idea of marriage, Mrs. Pomfret, but, you see, 
it is not exactly mine. What is yours is your husband's. 
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/ take it. You women have your own way till the knot 
is tied, but then the lover becomes the master ; the sooner 
you understand timt, the better for us bpth. I have a 
perfect right to make the slave empty that bottle, if I 
choose ; and she shall take this, or — " Pindar raised the 
large glass, and stamped his foot with impatience. 

" Dido nebber take it — nebber will," said the slave, 
retreating a step, and still keeping her hands behind 
her. " How could me look plessed Missy Mary in de 
face ? '' 

" Then take this, you idiot 1 " exclaimed Pomfret, with 
a curse. 

Dido saw the missile coming, and ducking her woolly 
head, avoided the blow with more dexterity than might 
have been expected. The glass fell smashed on the 
carpet, the red wine leaving a large stain, and the slave, 
with a beating heart, made good her escape out of the 
room. 

" ril have the brute flogged," muttered Pomfrefc. 

Gloria was too indignant to speak ; she followed her 
servant out of the room, leaving her dinner untouched. 



CHAPTER XV, 

CEMENTED, NOT RIVETED. 

After this first matrimonial squall there was a lull, but 
the air was heavy. Pomfret did not wish to quarrel 
with his wife, and still less did she wish to quarrel with 
him. Gloria resolved to keep Dido as much as possible 
out of Pindar's way, and to avoid in her own conver- 
sation anything that might bring on a storm. But this 
restraint, to which Gloria had never been accustomed, 
was very irksome to one who liked to say out freely 
whatever she thought, and to do whatever she pleased. 

" If I am never to speak about religion, nor of any 
one who is religious ; if I must not mention Abolition, 
nor express any interest in slaves, I shall feel like a 
child in a garden compelled to keep to straight gravel- 
paths, when longing to bound over the grass, gather 
buttercups and daisies, and rifle the flower-beds of their 
treasures." Thus mused Gloria Pomfret. " What a blessed 
thing married life must be when husband and wife have 
perfect sympathy in their pursuits, and what interests 
the one also interests the other! But I suppose that 
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such a lot falls to few ; I must be happy with mine, or 
try to think myself so." 

Gloria glanced down at Pindar's miniature framed in 
a bracelet, and thought how strikingly handsome he was. 
She raised her arm to kiss the picture, but the glass over 
it felt cold to her lips. 

A trifling matter a.dded to Mrs. Pomfret's annoyance. 
The sharp eyes of the manager of the hotel detected the 
large port-wine stain on a carpet which he declared to 
be perfectly new. The red blot had fallen on a 
bunch of white roses in the pattern, and Gloria, to whom 
the complaint was made, could not deny that the beauty 
of the carpet was marred. 

" We must make up for the blemish,'* said she ; " huX 
do not put it in the hUl^ and Gloria took out her purse. 
She was afraid that Pindar would be angry if he were 
charged — and heavily — for what was the result of his 
own fit of passion. Gloria was beginning, also, to 
suspect that her husband was less free with his dollars 
than he had appeared to be at the time of their marriage. 
Pindar grumbled at heavy charges, and complained of 
expense. 

The longest halt of the travellers was at Washington. 
As this was Gloria's first visit to the United States, she 
naturally wished to see all that was to be seen in so 
famous a city. 

" You and I will saunter out together, my love," she 
said to her husband ; " you will be my cicerone here as 
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you used to be in Boston. We will first call at the post- 
office for our letters, and then have a charming ramble 
over the town." 

" I have business here which I cannot put off/* was 
Pindar's reply. " I shall send Jumbo to the post." 

"I have a genius for business," said Gloria, with 
something of her natural playfulness : " you know that 
'two heads are better than one.' I should like to go 
with you, dear." 

" My business is one about which you know nothing," 
said Pomfret shortly; and he spoke truly, for it was 
about the sale of some slaves whom he wished to get rid 
of from his father's plantation. You would only be in 
my way." 

" You were not wont to say that," murmured Gloria, a 
quiver on her lip as she spoke. 

" Don't be a fool !" said Pindar impatiently. Then, as 
if repenting of his rudeness, he added, " I shall be back 
in half-an-hour, and in the meantime you will have your 
letters to amuse you." Taking up his hat and cane, Mr. 
Pomfret left the hotel. 

The letters soon arrived — two for Pindar, three for 
his wife, and one for Dido. Gloria broke open her de- 
spatches. One was a mere complimentary note, of no 
interest at all ; another from a perfumer at Boston, 
whose bill the bride had forgotten to pay; and the 
third was a vapid concern from Miss Brown, who had 

*t it by the pilot, before starting for England. Her 
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only themes were sea-sickness, nervousness, and com- 
plaints of the vessel's rolling, with a hope at the end that 
the dear bride's honeymoon had been perfectly charming. 

" Honeymoon ! yes, I suppose honey," thought Gloria ; 
"but a bee has been lurking in the comb: no honey 
without a sting." Mrs. Pomfret put out her jewelled 
hand and rang for Dido. "I daresay that I shall get 
some fun out of her letter," thought the bride. " What 
a comical handwriting, every word with a curious 
flourish of its own— caligraphy gone mad ! It must be 
some Negro production. As Dido cannot read it herself, 
I shall have the benefit of its perusal. I hope that it 
will give me a laugh ; one would do me good." 

Dido came in with her characteristic waddle, and 
clapped her blaick hands with a gleeful laugh on seeing 
the letter which the lady held out. 

" Dat be from my bruder, dat's sartin ! " she cried. 
•' Massa lamed him to write. De boy be mighty cleber, 
he bes ! " The slave hugged the letter and kissed it, 
showing all her ivory teeth in a merry grin, almost 
ready to dance with joy. 

" Would you not like to know what is in your 
brother's letter ? " asked Gloria, smiling kindly. 

" Dat I wud ; the best of de cocoa-nut is dat vot is in 
de inside ! " cried Dido, giving back the letter to her 
mistress, and squatting down on the carpet, at her feet 
to listen to its contents, ready to make her own com- 
ments upon them. 
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Gloria opened the letter and read it aloud to her 
eager listener. Juba's epistle ran as follows, after a 
very solemn blessing with which the letter commenced, 
more remarkable for its piety than for the purity of ite 
EnglisL Dido, putting her hands together, uttered a 
fervent " Amen ! " 

"Dido, me gal, mebbe you'll be curis to no how me 
here leg be a-gettin' on. It be settlin' nicely. De 
doctor he says as I'll be runnin' about afore Christmas 
in the omary way. As for me hand— it's al rite, only 
scar left I play banjo butiful, alays at it when de 
massa be out ; de missus say she like to hear it, but 
massa no rite wid banjo a-goin*. Es, I be wonderfu' well. 
I tank de Lord fust, and den de massa and missus an' 
Missy Mary ; dey treat me Uke own bruder— chikee broth, 
puddin, an' al dat" 

" Bress em for it ! " ejaculated Dido. 

" An' massa an' Massa Tomson an de good Alene dey 
be speakin' up for de slaves here an' dere an' ebbery 
wher, going about to meetin's an' nebber tirin' nor holden 
back de truth. Massa he pray rite up an' he go rite 
on— he like de Jews in de Book when a-bildin' de wall, 
sword in one hand, spade in de oder, an' de trumpet 
sounding ober alL" 

"Dar's a good day comin' for de niggers!" cried 
Dido. 

" An' now. Dido, mind ee, ye hab a battel to fite too," 
the fraternal missive went on : " ye sarve de missus rite 
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faithfu', and mind yer promis to Missy Mary. If de 
Enemy tempt ee to drink — " 

" Dat's massa," interpolated Dido, significantly nodding 
her woolly head. 

"O Dido, you must never say thatl" exclaimed 
Gloria, and then continued her reading of the letter. 

" Ye say to de Tempter, ' Ye get 'long ! ' " The lady 
stopped short, which gave Dido an opportunity to re- 
mark, with a shake of the head, '' No ; I be too much 
skeered to say dat ting to de massa." 

Gloria scarcely knew whether to laugh or cry, or 
whether to go on with the letter. The well-known 
sound of her husband's footstep in the corridor decided 
her. The man whom Pomfret was to meet had not 
kept his appointment, so Pindar had returned at once to 
the hotel. 

"Off with you. Dido, quick!" cried Gloria, for she 
was afraid of letting Pomfret see the poor slava Dido 
scrambled up to her feet, nothing loath to escape from a 
meeting with massa, and made her way out by a side 
door just as Pindar entered by a front one. Gloria, 
fluttered by the letter, and by her husband's unexpected 
appearance, looked flushed and as if taken — as she was 
— ^by surprise. 

" What's the matter ? any bad news ? " cried Pindar. 

" No bad news, dear. There are your letters, and here 
are mine, if you care to see them; but they are not 
interesting," said Gloria. 
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" What's that one which you dropped just now as I 
entered? It is an odd-looking missive for a lady to 
receive." 

"It is not mine, it was not addressed to me/' said 
poor Gloria. She would have given much to be able 
to assume an air of indifference and composure, but she 
could not help her countenance expressing some of the 
confusion which she felt. 

Pomfret's curiosity was roused: he strode forward, 
picked up Juba's letter and read it, then flung it at the 
back of the fire. 

" I'll have that snivelling nigger woman down in our 
plantations, and have her impudence taken off with 
hard work or a taste of the lash," thought Pomfret, as 
he watched the paper shrivel and turn black in the 
flame. " I only wish that I could send the whole gang 
of Abolitionists after her, Lloyd Garrison at the head ! " 

Happily Pomfret did not express the thought aloud, 
though its tenor might be guessed by the malignant 
expression on his handsome face. No words were 
exchanged between him and his wife, as visitors were 
announced, the arrival of the newly-married pair being 
known in Washington, where Pomfret had many acquaint- 
ances. Light, lively conversation followed, in which 
bridegroom and bride took their part. Both were too 
proud to let the world see that there was any bitterness 
between them. 

When the visitors haJ taken their leave, one of them 
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having dropped her reticule, Dido was sent after her 
with it, and at the carriage door heard an observation 
which she related, with her own comments upon it, to 
Jumbo, with whom she had struck up an acquaintance. 

" Vat tink ee de fine missus wid de feader say to de 
oder, wen her gwaine to druv off? ^ Bey hery 'tached 
couple' say she. Me no speak, but me tink, *Ye get 
'long ; ye know nubbin about it/ It be jist like de jug 
which me fust massa broke when he be a drinkin*. 
Massa Sawbones he set big store by dat jug, as if dar 
be na sic a jug in de varsal world, for it come from 
Save, or sic like country ayond de sea. Wull, massa 
had de jug join wid c'ment, an' it look as gud as new ; 
no see one 'ittle crack. But tink I, * Dat 'ere jug nebber 
hold water.* An' I bes right," added Dido, with a merry 
chuckle: "de fust time massa be mixin' de punch (he 
al'ays mix it hissel'), de Save jug come right apart in 
two bits. I knows it wud. An* dat's vat dat missus 
call ' much 'tached.' My missus tink one ting, de massa 
tink tudher, but nobbins see de chink atween 'em. But 
dat's o'ly cemint: it nebber hold water; dar wull be 
a-comin' apart some day ! " and with this gruesome 
prognostication Dido retreated to her own quarters. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



EVIL TIDINGS. 



The Pomfrets remained a few days at Washington, re- 
ceiving and returning visits, and partaking of hospitality. 
They then started for Richmond, the next city at which 
they intended to make a pause. Here, too, they found 
letters awaiting their arrival. Gloria was glad that her 
husband was so much absorbed in the perusal of his, 
that she was able unnoticed to place in her jacket pocket 
a note in the neatly-written address of which she recog- 
nized the handwriting of Mary Parker. But Gloria 
felt shame in having to resort to anything like conceal- 
ment; she was disposed to take out the letter and say 
boldly, " This is from my Methodist friend.** But a glance 
at Pomfret's darkening countenance made her desist. 
Pindar was evidently by no means pleased at the con- 
tents of his epistle. 

** Gloria, I can't stay in Richmond," he said abruptly. 
" I must be off for Lash well this evening." 

Gloria was disappointed, and she said so, though she 
^d on no opposition. She asked with a little 
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vexation what had caused such a sudden change in their 
plans. 

" My presence is urgently needed at the plantation : 
my father is laid up with fever; our chief manager, 
Stott, has been — has suddenly died. The whole place 
is in a state of utter confusion. I must be off directly — 
as soon," he added gloomily, *'as I have roused the author- 
ities of Richmond, and have made one needful purchase 
in the town." Gloria saw that her husband was greatly 
disturbed and annoyed. 

" Tlien shall I order the carriage, dear, as soon as we 
have had dinner ? " she asked. 

** I want no dinner, and I shall not go in a carriage," 
said Pindar. ''I shall send on Champion at once to 
await me half-way, and ride on the swiftest beast that 
I can find here in Richmond." 

" But, Pindar, am I to go on horseback ? " asked Gloria. 
" I have not my riding-habit with me." 

^ Who dreamed of your riding ? " cried Pindar, with 
an impatient movement of his foot. "You will rest 
here to-night, of course, and then go posting as before in 
the chariot. You will reach Holly's Delight before dark." 

" But I am not going to Holly's Delight without you," 
expostulated Gloria ; " I can't and won't face my grand- 
father arid the virago Dame Diggens all by myself. I 
would rather ride over with you to Lashwell , that is my 
future home." 

** Mrs. Pomfret, I cannot be worried by your objections 
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and fancies at a time like this!" exclaimed Pomfret, 
knitting his brows. " I go where I must go, and you 
go where you must go." He was about to quit the 
room, but turned round with his hand on the door- 
handle to add, " And mind that you make yourself agree- 
able to the old man, and don't rouse the virago ; it is 
important to keep matters smooth at Holly's Delight ; 
more than you think depends upon your showing some 
self-control and good sense." 

" But, Pindar — " began Gloria. Her husband cut her 
short. 

" Enough ; you have heard my wish — ^my command 1 " 
and Pomfret going out, closed the door behind him with 
a bang. 

Gloria was deeply hurt both by her husband's manner 
and by his words. She had risen from her chair to fol- 
low him to the door, but now, returning to her seat, 
burst into a flood of passionate tears. 

" Is it always to be thus?" she sobbed — " no confidence, 
no consideration? O Pindar, Pindar I how you are 
changed — and so soon ! " 

But Gloria was a spirited girl, and ere long she dried 
her tearful eyes. She had chosen Pindar Pomfret, kept 
to him notwithstanding an earnest warning, and she 
must abide by her choice. To struggle against her 
bonds would be only to draw them tighter and make 
them cut deeper ; and Gloria still loved her husband, 
though her affection for him was now a little less blind. 
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Mrs. Pomfret now remembered that she had a letter 
from Mary Parker, which she had not till now had leisure 
to read. Gloria drew it forth, opened, and perused it. 

Have we not seen in a dark sky, over which the 
clouds are wildly driving, a sudden rift appear, through 
which gleams a space of softest, most heavenly blue ? 
Such a rift was Mary's letter to the -storm-tossed spirit 
of Gloria. Through it gleamed love, pure, heavenly, 
true, and peace, such peace as poor Gloria, even in her 
halcyon days, never had known. Again the bride dropped 
tears, but they were jiot tears of passion, as she reached 
this conclusion of the letter : — 

''The one thing needful, dear sister, is closer and 
closer union with Christ. In joy look up to His smile, 
in temptation cling to His arm, and in sorrow weep at 
His feet. He is the one Friend who never changes, who 
never disappoints, who never forsakes ; to Him you are 
daily commended in prayer by your loving Mary." 

There was in a postscript a kind message for Dido, 
bidding her watch, pray, and trust to the end. 

Gloria kissed the letter before she put it by in her 
travelling desk. She then rang her silver bell for Dido, 
to whom she gave the message, which made the negress's 
dark eyes shine with affection and joy. 

" Missy Mary nebber forget no un, bress her ! " cried 
Dido. 

" And now. Dido, you must get , my things ready for 
our journey to-morrow," said Gloria. " Put my silk 
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dress, kid gloves, and lace back into the trunk. We 
start for Holly's Delight after breakfast." 

The negress's countenance fell. " Jumbo tell me 'bout 
Holly's Delight, and de Holly Tree too," said the slave. 
" Dat 'ere place no good : de massa drink a bit ; dat ar 
Dame Diggens hab all her own way — beat de nigger, 
curse 'em, make work till drop down. One, two slave 
clared out, but dey be cotched, tied to Holly Tree, much 
flogged; on course nobbin say notink about it. But 
Jumbo — says he. Holly's Delight be worser than Lash well, 
or jist as bad ; not two pins to choose atween' em ! " 

The heart of Gloria sank within her. What had be- 
come of her philanthropic resolve to free all her slaves ? 
She had but one of her own, but she determined to lose 
no time in giving liberty to Dido ; Gloria would rather 
have no waiting-maid at all than let Juba's sister run 
the risk of enduring severer bondage. The English lady 
had an idea that certain forms would have to be gone 
through, certain papers would have to be signed, to 
make manumission of a slave legal and certain; but 
Gloria needed information on this subject, information 
which she dared not ask from her husband, who might 
object to poor Dido's obtaining freedom at all. Gloria 
therefore wrote to Mary Parker, thanking her lovingly 
for her letter (not telling how sorely she had needed 
its comfort), and asking for full instructions as to how 
she could secure freedom to her good and faithful Dido 
without further delay. 
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" You will not have to remain long either at Holly's 
Delight or Lash well," said Gloria to her slave when the 
letter was finished. " I can trust you now. Dido ; I will 
give you your freedom as soon as the proper papers can 
be secured. You shall join your brother in Boston; 
either Miss Parker or Mrs. Garrison will, I doubt not, 
find for you a suitable place." 

Dido uttered an exclamation, or rather a cry of 
delight ; fell at her mistress's feet, embraced them and 
kissed them with an exuberance of gratitude and ecstatic 
pleasure characteristic of her race. 

" But how can me leaf de missus ? " she cried, tears of 
sorrow as well as of joy rolling over her plump dark 
cheeks. 

" You will have better friends, my Dido," said Gloria^. 
" Think of being again with Miss Mary Parker." 

Dido fairly rolled over on the carpet in her paroxysm 
of delight. Her joy came to a sudden stop. 

" Dat be massa comin' ! " she cried, quickly scrambling 
to her feet and making off like a frightened hare. 

Pindar came in, booted and spurred for a ride, with 
his gold-mounted whip in his hand. 

"Order something; T must snatch a meal ere I go," 
he said to his wife, remaining standing, for Pomfret 
appeared too impatient and fidgety to take a seat. 

Orders were given to Jumbo, who had followed his 
master into the room, with a command to make haste. 

Jumbo soon reappeared with a neat box of polished 

(301) 10 
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oak, which he set on the table before his master. " Man 
bring dis from shop ; man wait to be paid," said the 
negro, handing a bill to Pomfret. 

Pindar opened the box to see that his purchase was 
according to order. Gloria saw that it was a large, 
formidable-looking revolver. The sight of the heavy 
weapon gave the bride a feeling of apprehension. 

"I thought," she observed, as Pomfret examined the 
barrels and tried the trigger, " that you had a pair of 
pistols already." 

" Mere toys, not fit for real work," replied Pindar 
sternly, and he proceeded to load the revolver, for the 
box contained an iron case well stocked with bullets and 
powder. 

" De man bes a-waitin' to be paid ; he say ready- 
money shop ! " suggested Jumbo. 

Pindar frowned impatiently, but put down the weapon, 
and dived impatiently into his pocket. He drew out a 
large leathern purse, but the purse was almost empty. 
The young man had been spending too freely on the 
journey, and but half-a-doUar was left. 

" Gloria, pay this," said Pomfret, tossing the bill to his 
wife. 

But Gloria herself had nearly come to the end of her 
grandfather's liberal gift. She had had an idea that 
the purse of a Fortunatus was at her command. Much 
had gone on dress and trifles, and the purchase of Dido 
had cost her hundreds of dollars. 
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" I have scarcely enough left to defray the hotel- 
bill," said the lady, after examining the contents of her 
purse, 

Pindar uttered an impatient curse ; he had to send off 
an I O XJ to the gunmaker's shop, and he sent it with 
an irritating doubt as to whether, under existing cir- 
cumstances, he had suiBcient credit in Eichmond to get 
it accepted. 

Pomfret snatched his hasty meal in silence, impatient 
to start. The loaded revolver he stuck in a leather belt 
which he wore. Gloria, who was very uneasy in mind, 
asked her husband anxiously if there would be any 
danger. 

" Danger ! yes, to the black wretches, if they get 
within reach of a shot." Pomfret tossed off a glassful 
of wine, refilled the glass, and emptied it again. 

" O Pindar, what has happened ? do not keep me in 
suspense!" cried Gloria, as her husband turned to depart. 

" There's been a murder in the plantation — Stott found 
dead with his skull battered in. I've given notice at 
the OiBce here, and a body of men, with dogs, will soon 
be in hot pursuit. Your part is to go to Holly's Delight 
and keep the old man in good-humour ; flogging and 
hanging are not in your line ; " and Pomfret strode off*, 
without giving so much as a parting kiss to his terrified 
bride. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



MUSINGS. 



Gloria passed the evening in complete solitude; she 
could not bear to have even Dido beside her. Mrs. 
Pomfret was exceedingly anxious about the safety of 
her husband. In the view of Pindar's danger his faults 
seemed to shrink into nothing. '* If I can only have 
him back safe, I shall be happy/' said the bride to 
herself. 

Unable to settle to any regular occupation, Gloria, to 
while away the time, re-read the letter of Mary Parker. 
The poor bride, however, felt unable to take in its words 
of comfort. 

" * In joy look up to His smile.' How can I do that ? " 
mused Gloria. " I never asked the Lord to smile on my 
marriage, I did not feel that His blessing was on it; 
I took my own way, loved and was loved — that joy 
was enough for me ! * In sorrow weep at His feet' 
I have been weeping bitter tears, but with them religion 
had nothing to do. The sorrow was of earth, and the 
drops only fell upon earth. Mary feels the Lord so 
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near ; * a Friend who never changes, who never dis- 
appoints, who n^ver forsakes,' To me God is something 
glorious and good, but a long way off, like the sun, 
which one admires but dare not approach ; a sun that 
can scorch as well as shine." 

Mrs. Pomfret now noticed, which she had not done 
before, that a printed cutting from some paper had been 
enclosed in Mary's letter. Gloria read, and re-read, with 
interest and admiration, John Greenleaf Whittier's soul- 
stirring lines. She had heard from Mary of the young 
poet, whom Garrison had drawn from humble obscurity 
by kindly encouragement and brotherly friendship. In 
her mind Gloria always connected the two together; 
and now that the leader of a Forlorn Hope, and the 
bard who urged heroes on to brave deeds by his lays, 
have both passed to their rest, their country also links 
together the memories of William Lloyd Garrison and 
John Greenleaf Whittier, and lays her grateful tribute 
of honour over their graves. I make no apology for 
transcribing the poem ; though well known in America, 
it may not be so to all English readers. 

SONG OF THE FREE. 

*' Pride of New England, 

Soul of our fathers, 
Shrink we all craven-like 

When the storm gathers ? 
What though the tempest be 

Over us lowering, 
Where's the New Englander 

Shamefully cowering ? 
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Graves green and holy 
Around us are lying ; 

Free were the sleepers all. 
Living and dying. 

" Back with the Southerners* 

Padlocks and scourges 1 
Go, let him fasten down 

Ocean's free surges ! 
Go, let him silence 

Winds, clouds, and waters- 
Never New England's own 

Free sons and daughters ! 
Free as our rivers run 

Oceanward going, 
Free as the breezes are 

Over us blowing ! 

'* Up to our altars then 

Haste we, and summon 
Courage and loveliness, 

Manhood and woman. 
Deep let our pledges be— * 

Freedom for ever ! 
Truce with oppression ? 

Never, oh, never ! 
By our own birthright gift 

Granted of Heaven, 
Freedom for heart and life, 

Be the pledge given. 

** If we have whispered truth, 

Whi^fter no longer ; 
Speak as the tempest does, 

Sterner and stronger ; 
Still be the tones of truth 

Louder and firmer. 
Startling the haughty South 

With the deep murmur. 
God and our Charter's right. 

Freedom for ever ! 
Truce with oppression ? 

Never, oh, never/" 
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Gloria read with interest and pleasure the inspiriting 
song. It recalled all her own dreams about trampling 
on chains. It acted as a tonic to her downcast spirit, 
and made her feel that she might have a grand future 
before her, as the mistress of two large estates in slave- 
holding Virginia. True, even Gloria foresaw diflSculties, 
especially as regarded her husband's opinions concerning 
Negro emancipation. But hope and courage were strong : 
Pindar might be persuaded by affection, Pindar might 
be convinced by truth. 

" I have not gone the right way to work with my 
husband," said the bride to herself. " I have opposed 
him and teased him, I have unreasonably expected him 
suddenly to change ideas instilled into him from his 
childhood. I have been injudicious, and so have defeated 
my own object. Did not Pindar tell me that he loves 
the Negro ; that a negress watched his cradle and sang 
him to sleep ? Just now my lion-hearted husband is 
roused to just indignation by a horrible crime ; but if I 
take Pindar at his softer moments, if I repeat to him 
lines such as these (he has a poetic soul), gradually, 
gradually he will see grand truths more as his Gloria 
sees them, and we shall speed on together, overleaping 
diflSculties as we did the thorn hedge on that bright 
day of October which I shall never forget. Pindar is 
noble find brave, he feels strongly, and he does not take 
pains to hide his feelings ; but that is far better than 
the eold, calculating obsequiousness which is afraid to 
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give an opinion. Let my Pindar but see what is the 
right, and not one of the Forlorn Hope will defend it 
more bravely than he." 

So spake fond, confiding love ; so spake self-confidence 
also. Gloria, petted and humoured from childhood, had 
grown up with an impression that nothing could resist 
her when she exerted her power of pleasing ; she was 
given to building castles in the air, and she held sway 
there at her will. 

" After all, why should I shrink from visiting Holly's 
Delight ? " thought Gloria ; " it will be easy enough to 
win over an old grandfather who has already shown 
himself to be generous and kind, and who will be pleased 
to find in me a staff for his age. We will wander 
together over his wide estate ; I will suggest improve- 
ments, and he will enjoy carrying them out. We will 
prepare flower-beds, build romantic little cabins, give 
grand feasts to our negroes, and — perhaps gradually at 
first — let them work out their freedom. I will keep 
Dame Diggens in her proper place ; I will tolerate no 
assumption of power on the part of a paid menial. If 
she object to my rule, she must go. I will soon make 
her understand that." 

Then Gloria's mind again reverted to Pomfret and 
the danger in which he might be — Pomfret her hero, 
her love ! If Pindar had left her without a word of 
farewell, the young wife was ready to take all the 
blame on herself. " I know that he loves me 1 " she 
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repeated again and again to herself , " but Pindar's soul 
was absorbed in the thought of avenging a murdered 
friend. He has left Jumbo and Caesar in attendance on 
me : the former is the more intelligent slave ; he shall 
bear a letter from me to Lashwell to-morrow." 

Gloria opened her silver-mounted travelling desk, drew 
out some gold-edged paper, and wrote as follows : — 

"My beloved Husband, — My thoughts are continu- 
ally with you. I pray that you may be guarded from 
every danger. I entreat you to send a line back by 
Jumbo, to tell your loving wife of your safety. 

"You may rest assured, my Pindar, that Gloria will 
in everything study your wishes. I have quite made 
up my mind to win my grandfather's heart ; as for the 
virago, she is beneath our notice. She shall soon find 
that I am her mistress. 

"Pray commend me to your dear father and mine 
(for I regard him as such). Tell him how gladly I will 
come and nurse him, as soon as you sanction the journey. 
I am longing to see my new home, where you and I 
will be so happy together. 

" I need not send love, for you know that you have 
it till death, warm from the heart of your Gloria." 



CHAPTER XVIIL 



THE heiress's WELCOME. 



After a refreshing night's rest, in which she had seen 
her husband in a dream returning safe, and more loving 
than ever, Gloria arose full of brave resolutions and 
joyful hopes. The weather was delightful; even on 
the threshold of December, in Virginia the cold was 
only enough to be bracing. The woods were clothed 
in beauty which, though telling of decay, is exquisite 
beauty still. Gloria enjoyed her long drive, resting for 
refreshment at a pleasant spot by the way. At length 
she reached the wide plantations which she regarded as 
already almost her own. This was not the season when 
the cotton-plant flaunts its yellow blossoms with the 
blood-red stain within, nor that when from every 
branchlet hang the soft seed-pods of snow. The tall 
and stately sugar-cane had ere this yielded its honeyed 
treasures ; but still there was work going on in the 
plantation, where many negroes, of both sexes, were 
working in gangs. 

Gloria saw nothing to pain her feelings. The sable 
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Africans, men and women with woolly-haired pickaninnies 
in their arms, or ninning beside them, thronged on either 
side of the carriage. Some urchins, grinning and laugh- 
ing, showed off their agility by turning heels over head. 
Negroes are naturally a merry, light-hearted race, and 
Holly's slaves were disposed to enjoy the novel sight 
of a fair, well-dressed lady driving through the planta- 
tion, bowing graciously to right and left, like a queen 
on a royal progress. Gloria, indeed, felt much like a 
little queen, and was ready to look very kindly upon 
her sable subjects, on whom she hoped and believed 
that she had come to shower blessings. The heiress felt 
that she was already making a very favourable impres- 
sion on the slaves ; her smiles and bows were not lost 
upon those so little accustomed to kindness, and for 
some distance Gloria had a large escort of black followers, 
running beside or after her carriage, showing by their 
gleaming eyes, their extravagant gestures and exclama- 
tions, the pleasure which they actually felt. The heiress 
of Holly's Delight received an unmistakable welcome, 
and it filled her kindly heart with joy. 

" These poor, dear people expect to find a friend in 
me, and they shall not be mistaken," thought Gloria. 

The slaves were not permitted to enter the more 
private part of the grounds; they returned to their 
work, making enthusiastic comments on the fair being 
who had come like a ray of sunshine amongst them. 

" Her be a beauty I " exclaimed one. 
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" White as dar cotton, sweet as dar cane ! " cried a 
negress of a poetical turn of mind. 

" Her not like de dame — ^not one bit ; her be rale lady 
to de finger-ends," observed an experienced slave, who, 
having been to New York, was an authority in these 
matters. 

In this sentiment all the hearers joined, though pro- 
foundly ignorant of such social distinctions. 

So Gloria drank in " that happy hour, the sweetest, 
holiest draught of power," and went on her way in high 
spirits. 

The carriage now approached the mansion of Holly^s 
Delight, and its first appearance agreeably surprised the 
heiress. She saw a large white, substantially-built 
house, with long verandas green and shady, letting off 
the intense heat of summer. The place was now gaily 
decked and garlanded with the brilliant Virginia creeper, 
which made a beautiful contrast to the painted green of 
the long veranda. 

" With a little alteration I shall make this a charming 
place," thought Gloria, standing up in the carriage to 
have a better view of her future possession. "I will 
throw out a bay-window there; and we must have a 
prettier porch. The garden, too, will require a little skill 
and care ; but my Pindar will lay it out with taste. We 
shall make Holly's Delight a paradise of a place." 

It was a little disappointment to Gloria that her 
e:randfather did not meet her at the door. She had 
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made up a nice little speech with which to conquer his 
heart at first meeting. The door was closed, and the 
knocking of the negro Caesar, who was in attendance on 
Mrs. Pomfret, was only answered at first by the furious 
barking of several dogs. 

" What can this mean ? " said Gloria to herself. " I 
sent a special messenger yesterday to announce ray com- 
ing, I suppose that he loitered on the way, and has 
never arrived." 

Caesar's knocking was repeated, and at last the door 
unclosed before the heiress, who, in her impatience, had 
already alighted from the carriage. Before the bolt of 
the door was withdrawn, a voice from within, coarse 
and loud although it was a woman's, with curses bade 
Tiger, Grip-fast, and Savage be quiet. Whereon the 
barking of the dogs was subdued to a low, threatening 
growl. 

In the now open doorway appeared a woman, short 
and broad, with the features of a mixed race — her hair 
black and oily, not woolly ; her complexion shady, not 
black. Mrs. Pomfret easily divined that this must be 
Dame Diggens, and that the rabble of vulgar, impudent- 
looking boys at her heels, of various shades of colour, 
must be the' children of whom the lady had heard. To 
Gloria the first appearance of the whole family was ex- 
ceedingly repulsive. " We must soon get rid of these," 
was her first thought as she looked on the group. 

Dame Diggens was gorgeously dressed, but in exceed- 
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ingly vulgar style. Red, yellow, green, blue, pink, with 
a quantity of ornaments in every place where an orna- 
ment could be stuck, would have made Gloria laugh had 
she not regarded the mulatto as an object of annoyance 
rather than of mirth. But remembering her husband's 
injunctions, Mrs. Pomfret approached the dame with as 
much courtesy in her manner as she could assume. 

" Doubtless my messenger was delayed, and you did 
not expect me so soon," said Gloria, making an excuse 
for the closed door, and the absence of a welcome from 
her grandfather, Mr. Holly. 

" Oh, we knew you was coming," was the surly reply. 
There was nothing funny in it, but all the dame's five 
sons appeared to find it so, for they burst out laughing. 

" I wish to go at once to my grandfather, Mr. Holly," 
said Gloria, in a dignified manner, by which she intended 
to repress the urchins' unseemly mirth. 

Instead of replying, the dame, fixing her keen eyes on 
Dido, who was following her lady, said curtly, " I s'pose 
that's your slave ? " 

" She is my attendant," replied Mrs. Pomfret ; and she 
then repeated her demand to be shown to her grand- 
father's room. 

" Your man is not with you ; I can guess why. There 
be terrible doings down there." Dame Diggens indicated 
the direction of Lashwell by a slight movement of the 
head. " Bad example to our niggers, very ! Unlucky 
-^ur properties join." 
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Mrs. Pomfret could scarcely restrain the expression of 
her anger at the pronoun our, " This low-bred creature 
seems to fancy herself mistress here ; we will soon teach 
her what is her proper place," thought the heiress. 

" And all the affairs are in a muddle," continued the 
dame ; he'll be a clever fellow who can wind up that 
yarn." This joke renewed the rude mirth of the boys 
and the indignation of the lady. 

" Mrs. Diggens, I must and will see Mr. Holly at once," 
cried Gloria Pomfret. 

" Maybe he's having a smoke, and won't want to be 
disturbed," said the dame, keeping her position in the 
centre of the doorway, so that the heiress knew not how 
to pass in. 

" One of you boys go and tell Mr. Holly that I — that 
Mrs. Pomfret has arrived," said Gloria, in a tone of com- 
mand. The reply from the young Diggenses was an- 
other loud roar of laughter, to which the growling of 
the bloodhounds within formed a very unpleasant bass. 

"I wish that my husband were with me," thought 
Gloria, who felt her position humiliating as well as dis- 
agreeable. But she was a girl of spirit, not soon to be 
discouraged or daunted. 

" You will please to let me pass," said Gloria, with 
dignified displeasure. — " Caesar, bid the coachman drive 
round to the stables, and see the horses well fed. — Dido, 
come with me." It was a support and comfort to the 
lady to have that one faithful servant near her. 
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There was something in the lady's manner which made 
Dame Diggens draw a little to one side to let the heiress 
pass ; but Gloria did not do so without the youngest and 
blackest of the imps making a rude snatch at her glit- 
tering chain. The boys seemed to iind in Mrs. Pomfret 
an object of amusement, but she passed through the 
grinning gang with a firm and resolute step. 

Poor Dido had more diflSculty to encounter, for what- 
ever an English lady might be, a slave was surely fair 
game. The boys caught hold of her dress, they pinched 
her arm ; she could hardly free herself from their grasp. 

"Ee pinch me agen, an' I knock yer down!" ex- 
claimed Dido to her youngest and chief tormentor. 

" You'll be flogged if you lay a finger upon him ! " 
cried the indignant mother. 

" Dido, keep close. I'll report this," said Gloria, pro- 
voked beyond endurance. " My grandfather shall know 
how his servants dare to behave." 

" Servants ! " echoed Dame Diggens, in an insolent tone. 
" Young missus, you will learn to keep a civil tongue in 
your head. Servants, indeed ! " she angrily muttered. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



DISAPPOINTMENT. 



Gloria's heart beat very fast, and her cheek was flushed 
with excitement. She did not know where to find her 
grandfather, and was not quite sure whether the dogs 
which she heard, though she did not see, might not be 
let loose upon her. Happily Mrs. Pomfret was guided 
by the sound of a well-known American tune, not a 
negro melody, nor such as a slave would sing, hummed 
in a room at the end of a passage. Gloria, followed by 
Dido, walked rapidly up to the door, knocked, and with- 
out waiting for an answer, went in. It was a comfort 
to find herself near a relative at last. 

Mr. Basil Holly, wrapped in a dressing-gown, with a 
red smoking-cap on his head, was sitting in a rocking- 
chair by a window. He was a good-looking man, ap- 
pearing rather under than above sixty. His hair was 
not gray, though slightly streaked with white ; except 
something in manner and mien that told of indolent self- 
indulgence, there was nothing to show infirmity or to 
suggest ill-health. There was a lack of dignity in Mr, 
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HoU/s appearance that struck his granddaughter at 
once ; but a look of easy good-nature which encouraged 
Gloria to go up to him with extended hands. 

** Grandpapa ! " she cried, as she did so. 

" Ah, Gloria duckie ! " and the planter received his 
daughter's child with open arms, giving her a hearty em- 
brace and repeated kisses, which Mrs. Pomfret received 
with by no means unmixed gratification, for her elderly 
relative's clothes smelt of tobacco, and his breath of 
spirits. 

" Come and sit beside me, duckie, close ; I'm amaz- 
ingly glad to see you. You're wonderfully like your 
poor mother ; yes — ^yes — ^yes — she was a handsome 
woman — very. How did you leave your husband ? 
This is a bad business at Lashwell; yes — ^yes, a very 
bad business indeed." 

" Have you heard anything new ? " cried Gloria, in 
eager excitement. 

" Nothing — nothing — nothing since yesterday, duckie; 
I think it was yesterday — the manager killed ; yes, yes, 
that was it — Stott the manager killed." 

Gloria was puzzled as to how to keep up a conversa- 
tion with this dull-brained sensualist, whom she could 
not regard with either respect or affection. Basil Holly 
could only reconcile his love of talking with his paucity 
of ideas by repeating at least three times over every- 
thing which he said. The planter was leading the life 
of a stalled ox — troubling himself about nothing, leaving 
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every burden and care to others, reserving nothing to 
himself but eating, drinking, smoking, and talking. It 
was said by those who best knew the indolent, good- 
natured, easy-going man, that his property would have 
long since gone to ruin but for the clever management, 
energy, and resolution of the widow Dame Diggens; 
hers was the eye, the ear, the hand — the mouih alone 
seemed left to the master of Holly's Delight. 

Mrs. Pomfret soon wearied of the conversation, if 
such it could be called, with her grandfather, but she 
was not unmindful of her husband's injunction to keep 
the old man in good-humour. The room was exceed- 
ingly untidy, littered with torn papers and broken pipes, 
and evidently very rarely dusted. Gloria looked around 
her at first in vain to see something that might suggest 
a topic more interesting than the respective qualities of 
various kinds of tobacco. She noticed a gaudy image 
of the Virgin Mary placed in a niche, with a gilded crown 
on its head. 

" Grandfather, you are not a Romanist?" she asked in 
surprise. 

" Was not a year ago — riot a year ago, duckie," re- 
plied Mr. Holly, fondling his granddaughter's hand with 
his fat, snuff-stained fingers. " But you see — ^you see — 
there was no parson near, and Richmond is a long way 
off — a long way off. Dame Diggens she said that we 
ought to think of our souls — our souls ; she's a sensible 
woman, she is — a very sensible woman. A priest comes 
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now and then — now and then — ^you understand, to con- 
fers her. When he sets matters straight with her, why, 
it's convenient — convenient, you see — that he should 
look us up both at once." 

" Grandfather ! " exclaimed Gloria, releasing her hand 
from his with a little petulance, " surely, surely you are 
not to be led by Dame Diggens." 

" She's a very sensible woman, a very capable woman, 
my duckie ; yes — yes — ^yes — capable," was the maudlin 
reply. 

Gloria lost all patience, and rose from her seat. 
"Grandfather, I'm very hungry," she said abruptly; 
" I've come all the distance from Richmond, and have 
only taken light refreshment on the way. Your fine 
air gives appetite for a good dinner ; I hope that you 
have not yet dined." 

"Dined early — always do; the dame says that it is 
better for health — better for health ; and the dame is a 
sensible woman. But you shall have plenty directly,'* 
said the really hospitable and kindly planter ; " plenty — 
yes, yes, yes," and rising heavily, as if somewhat gouty, 
Mr. Holly went to the bell. 

He had to ring twice before a slave answered the 
summons. 

" Cato, tell the dame that Mrs. Pomfret wants dinner 
— wants dinner — at once." 

" Will you not give the order yourself?" said Gloria ; 
" can nothing be done without this woman ? " 
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" The dame looks after everything; a capital manager 
is Dame Diggens — ^yes, yes, yes — nothing would get on 
well without her. Now go to the dining-room, duckie ; 
they'll bring you a good meal directly — directly. I've 
dined, and must now take my smoke and my nap." 

Gloria felt herself dismissed for the evening, endured 
a good-night embrace, and, still keeping Dido with 
her, proceeded to what, by the scent of meat, the 
unwashed plates on the dirty table, and the crumbs and 
bones beneath it, was evidently the apartment devoted 
to repasts. 

The lady had to wait a long time, a very long time 
for her dinner, and her appetite had grown keen. 
Gloria, to beguile the weary hours, wandered to the 
window. The short winter's day had closed, but the 
moon gave sufficient light for her to distinguish objects 
around. Gloria noticed a thick-set form, in black gown 
and cowl, passing along the grass-grown path a little 
way from the house. 

" A popish priest I " she murmured to herself. " I 
suppose that he comes to deceive that termagant dame 
into supposing herself to be a Christian." 

. Gloria sat down by the window in the dim light ; she 
had plenty of time for reflection. Her thought, like a 
ball thrown against a wall, seemed to rebound on her- 
self. 

"How easily souls are blinded!" Gloria, said to 
herself ; " am I so certain that my own is not amongst 
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the number of those who only think that they see ? 
Mary wrote of looking up for a smile ; if I look up I 
behold — wythvnjg ! I look around — there are diflSculties 
and troubles on every side, but I see no arm on which I 
can lean. When no earthly prop is near, I feel terribly, 
horridly lonely. It is not so with Mary Parker, it 
was not so with Lloyd Garrison ; even when ruffians 
were hurrying him on to what seemed a frightful death, 
he glanced upwards, as if he beheld the smile and could 
reflect back its brightness. Never can I forget the 
triumphant look on that good man's face ! And there is 
my poor slave, my faithful Dido; how pea,cefully she 
is sleeping there on the floor at my feet! Whatever 
troubles may be before her, they do not disturb her 
rest. Even she, an ignorant negress, knows more than 
I do of what gives power to resist temptation ; she has 
resisted, she has triumphed ! What if the despised 
slave should pass into Heaven before me ; what if she be 
building on a rock, whilst I am pursuing a rainbow ! " 

Gloria was disturbed in her meditations by the sound 
of voices from below. Three of the young Diggenses had 
come to have a stare at the lady, and rather wondered 
that she sat in a room without candles. However, she 
could be seen by the moonlight, and her pensive posture, 
as she sat with her brow resting on her hand, made the 
two younger boys laugh. 

" She don't like her welcome," said one ; which made 
Gloria raise her head proudly. 
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" I say, missus, have ye dined ? " cried the foremost 
and eldest of the boys, who was somewhat pleasanter- 
looking than the rest. 

" No ; the slaves have brought neither" food nor lights, 
and I am tired and hungry," said Gloria. 

'-' Tis a bit of a shame," said Corny Diggens, who had 
a touch of human kindness, with something of chivalrous 
feeling for a lovely lady in distress. " 111 tell the cook 
to send up the dinner, and if he an't quick about it I'll 
lather him till he does." 

" Or have him to the Holly Tree," said the second boy, 
as Corny went oiF on his errand of kindness. 

Gloria thought it well to make friends, if possible, 
with the young Diggenses ; so said, as cheerfully as she 
could, "I am glad to hear of a holly tree here in 
Virginia ; we like it so much in old England. Do the 
slaves dance round it at Christmas ? " 

Mrs. Pomfret was not prepared for the burst of 
uproarious mirth which her simple observation evoked. 
Peal upon peal of laughter came from the boys, with the 
exclamations, " Dance — slaves dance ! Oh, we makes 
them dance — and yell too ! " Gloria could not imagine 
what there had been in her question to make it appear 
so funny. The two boys ran oflp, laughing vociferously, 
to repeat the joke to their mother. 

The effect of Comy's vigorous championship of the 
neglected lady was quickly seen. A slave brought in 
first a smoky lamp, and then, on a dirty tray, something 
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intended for a repast ; not an inviting one indeed, for it 
seemed chiefly made up of scraps of cold meat and dry 
crusts. But Gloria was so hungry that any food was 
welcome. 

"Wake up, Dido," she cried to the slave; *^here is 
something to eat at last." 

" Not fit for de missus — ^be for dogs ! " cried the indig- 
nant Dido, when she had shaken herself, risen, and come 
to the table. 

Before helping herself, Gloria gave some meat and 
bread to her hungry slave, for Dido had had no food 
since the morning. It was not usual for negroes to eat 
in their lady's presence, but Gloria resolved, both for her 
own sake and Dido's, that her attendant should keep at 
her side during their stay at Holly's Delight. 

It struck Mrs. Pomfret to see the slave fold her black 
hands in thanksgiving before she touched a morael. 
Gloria herself, since her marriage, had never asked a 
blessing on her food. She felt rebuked by the negre&s's 
humble piety, and paused herself to clasp her white 
hands and look upwards, though no audible word escaped 
from her lips. 

There was more of lowly thankfulness in Gloria's 
heart for that untempting meal than there had been 
when she had sat down to some luxurious banquet. 
Disappointment and trouble had not been sent in vain : 
the proud spirit was learning its lesson, though as yet 
i^nt letter by letter, Gloria prayed, and prayed ear- 
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nestly, before she stretched herself to rest that night in 
a half -unfurnished chamber, into which she was shown 
at last by a slave in attendance. Had the lady not been 
weary, she could hardly have slept, for noises were going 
on in the house all night ; as it was, they only mixed 
with her troubled dreams. 



CHAPTER XX. 



A FESTIVAL. 



Gloria was awakened in the morning by loud sounds of 
mirth in the lower part of the dwelling. The winter's 
sun, November's last sun, had already risen to some 
height. Gloria felt shame when she saw her slave, as 
on the preceding evening, prostrate at her devotions, 
uttering audibly her simple prayer for " missus, broder 
Juba, Missy Mary, and all de friends of de slave, dat 
God would keep dem from de evil, and 'pecially " (here 
Dido's voice grew more pleadingly earnest) " keep me — 
keep me, poor sinner, from de drink, and blot right 
clean out all de black in me heart." A brief thanks- 
giving followed, and then bowing still lower her woolly 
head till her brow touched the floor, the slave con- 
cluded her morning prayer with the one great Name 
which she loved. 

Mrs. Pomfret sighed ; she contrasted her own prayers, 

often so cold and lifeless, sometimes omitted altogether, 

with the pleadings of this poor, ignorant negress. Dido 

never before slept in her mistress's room, so that this 
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was the first time that the lady had heard her slave 
pray. The feeling in Gloria's heart was, " God will hear 
her. Dido has nearer access to Him than I have ; she ia 
clinging to the arm of Power and Love." 

Dido rose, and went to wait on her lady. The slave, 
too, was struck by the noisy laughter and singing heard 
from below. 

" De folk be bery merry," she said, " an' bery good 
smell come up ; dey not merry for notin'." 

Gloria took little interest in the noisy mirth of such 
as Dame Diggens's hopefuls. The heiress completed her 
toilet in silence, and then bade Dido bring her travel- 
ling desk. Mrs. Pomfret opened it, and sat down to 
write a long letter to Pindar, describing in a vivid, 
graphic manner all that had passed on the preceding 
day — Dame Diggens and her brood being central figures 
in the picture, which was drawn in caricature style. 
Gloria having covered three sheets of her gilt-edged 
paper, was just beginning the fourth with the words, 
" I cannot stand all this long ; I entreat you, dearest, to 
come at once, or let me join you," when Dido, who was 
beguiling the time by looking out of the window, ex- 
claimed in a tone of glee, " Vot heps o' niggers ! be like 
a stream of ants; men, childer, mudders — ebery one 
wid corn-cake and apple in de hand: dat be summat 
exomary. An' dar laughin' and dancin', dat no be for 
notin' — niggers no feast ebery day. 'Speck as de Massa 
Holly guv a holiday 'cause my missus hab come." 
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"It is very kind of my grandfather," said Gloria, 
going to the window and smiling down at the long line 
of slaves, who were evidently in a state of merry excite- 
ment, some flourishing their corn-cakes in the air, some 
tossing them up and catching them again, the little negroes 
dancing and kicking up their heels, as if from exuberant 
joy. " How many slaves my grandfather keeps ; how many 
I have to make happy! Aad this is a pleasant beginning 
of the work," thought the heiress of Holly's Delight. 

Rapidly finishing her long letter to Pindar, not with- 
out mentioning the act of kindness which half atoned 
for the sorry reception given her on the preceding 
day, Gloria, more than ready for her late breakfast, 
descended the broad, carpetless stair and entered the 
dining-room, in which, on the night before, she had 
taken her comfortless meal. Mrs. Pomfret was greatly 
surprised at what she now saw before her. 

Gloria was no longer in a dirty, litter-strewn room. 
The place was as gay as pine-branches and winter flowers 
could make it, with chains formed of paper of every hue 
of the rainbow. The table groaned with abundance — 
meat, ham, sausages, cakes, with plenty of fruit. There 
were no negroes present, except such as served, and they 
were all gaily dressed and grinning. 

"Yesterday baited, to-day /el^ed!," said Gloria to herself, 
as she advanced smiling towards Mr. Holly, who, in a 
light-blue satin waistcoat, with a cravat of enormous 
size, was mixing a bowl of punch. 
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" Ah, duckie ! *' he cried, his grand-daughter's smile re- 
flected on his heavy good-humoured face, " I'm preparing 
this — yes, yes — for the toast, you know, must go round 
— the toast must go round in honour of the lady." 

'* You could not do better than you have done, grand- 
papa. I am very much pleased;" and the heiress glanced 
round graciously, even though her eye lighted on the 
dame, decked out in finery yet more outrageous than 
that which she had worn on the preceding day, with 
her five sons, in holiday attire, behind her. 

" I'm mighty glad — mighty glad you're pleased. Wasn't 
quite sure — quite sure," said the planter, in a manner 
tinctured with shyness. " But I must introduce you in 
right form to the — the new Mrs. Holly." Taking the 
dame's thick hand, the bridegroom (for such was he), 
to the surprise and almost horror of Gloria, led the 
mulatto towards her with the words, "The priest tied 
the knot to-day : kiss your new grandmamma, duckie." 

Gloria, with flushed cheeks and flashing eyes, stepped 
back more than one pace to avoid the intolerable salute 
with which she was threatened. "I could not kiss 
that low creature," was her indignant thought, "if I 
were bribed with an empire to do so ! " The chorus of 
boys shouted out, "Your grandmamma— kiss her ! You're 
our aunt — ^no, we're your uncles." No wonder that the 
relationship puzzled the imps; but Corny solved the 
diflSculty with the remark, "We're all your family now." 

" No family of mine," said Gloria proudly. — ^" Grand- 
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father " (it was hard to utter that name), " be so good 
as to order ray carriage to be brought round directly : 
I must go to my husband at once." 

" Not wait for the cake and the punch ? " expostulated 
old Holly. His wife did not join in the expostulation ; 
she stood with her arms a-kimbo, and glared angrily at 
Mrs. Pomfret. 

"I cannot wait," said Gloria impatiently; she con- 
sidered that her endurance had already been tried to 
the utmost. Pride and disgust were so uppermost in 
her heart, that for the moment the dethroned heiress of 
Holly's Delight could hardly realize her disappointment; 
still less could she calculate the risk of offending the 
new Mrs. Holly, to whom Gloria did not even deign to 
hold out her hand. 

" Keep your hand to yourself, proud minx ! " cried the 
offended mulatto ; " you shall not dip it again into our 
pocket. Be off with you — roll away in your carriage, 
as you call it. I wonder whether you have dollars to 
pay for its hire." 

Gloria hurried out of the room ; its savoury odours 
sickened her, and she was in haste to get beyond hear- 
ing of the rude laughter and exclamations of the boys — 
" Oh, the grand lady ! " " Pretty kind of niece ! " " Won't 
kiss her granny ! " with other juvenile quips and jests 
which half deafened Mrs. Pomfret's ears, and distracted 
her mind, like the buzzing and stings of hornets. They 
• even to the door of the carriage. 
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It was a relief to Gloria to drive off at last, with 
Dido sitting at her feet. It was a comfort to the poor 
lady to know that the rolling wheels were bearing 
her further and further from detested Holly's Delight. 
Gloria was bound for Lashwell — it was less than three 
miles distant ; withih half-an-hour she would be in her 
husband's protecting arms. 

But ere half the distance was traversed, Gloria, as 
her passion cooled, began to ask herself whether she 
had not done a wrong and foolish thing. Would Pindar 
give her a welcome? Gloria had broken his express 
commands. She was to have won favour with her 
grandfather, and she had virtually insulted him in his 
own house ! She had refused to greet his wife ; she 
had made a vindictive enemy of a woman who had 
so much in her power ! Gloria had not looked up — no, 
not for a moment — ^for guidance and help from above ; 
she had consulted her own pride and anger alone ! The 
lady's look of perplexity and distress awakened the 
sympathy of honest Dido, who, seated at her feet, looked 
anxiously into the face of her mistress. 

" Missus — ^honey — dey treat you dref ul. But Missie 
Mary she al'ays says as de trials of de Lord's chilen turn 
to blessin's. De goot God send de storm as well as de 
shine, an' both to make de com an' de cotton grow. De 
rain an' de beams both come from above. Look up, 
look up, missus, honey ! dar be One as cares for us all." 



CHAPTER XXI. 



A STORM. 



Meis. Pomfret was afraid that her husband would be 
displeased, but she was not prepared for the fury of the 
storm which was to burst upon her on her arrival at 
LashwelL Gloria entered Pindar's presence unannounced. 
He was in his study, surrounded by quantities of papers 
and bills, some on the table, some on a file, a good many 
strewing the floor. The young man's hand was pressed 
on his forehead, and when he removed it and started 
up on Gloria's unexpected entrance, the haggard look 
of his fax5e alarmed her, and the exclamation, " My dar- 
ling, you are ill ! " burst from her lips. 

*' Not ill, but worried to death ! " cried Pindar, avoid- 
ing by an impatient movement his bride's proffered 
embrace. " What on earth brings you here ! Why did 
you not obey my command to stay at Holly's Delight ? " 

Gloria shrank from the keen stem gaze of those angry 

dark eyes. 

"Dearest, I could not stay; you would not have 
wished me to do so. I fear that my visit only hastened 
— Trandfather's taking the dreadful step." 
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" What step ? can't you speak plainly ? " cried Pindar. 

" My grandfather — to-day — married the mulatto, 
Dame Diggens." 

''Married!'' repeated Pindar, and the sound of his 
furious stamp, as well as that of his loud voice, might 
be heard all over the house. " Married — and only to- 
day f 

" How could I help it ? " faltered the wife. 

Pindar was not at all disposed to listen to reason ; he 
tramped up and down the room declaring that he was a 
ruined man ; he railed on the murdered Stott as on one 
who had richly deserved his fate — the robber, the cheat, 
who had embezzled the money of his master, driven the 
slaves to rebellion, and left nothing behind him but con- 
fusion, debt, and despair ! It was too true that the 
Lashwell estate had gone to rack and ruin whilst the 
heir was amusing himself in Europe, the master being 
too old and too sickly to realize the extent of the mis- 
chief going on. As soon 6ts the elder Pomfret had 
become fully aware of the desperate state of his affairs, 
he had taken to his bed, and he was not likely to rise 
from it again. 

** My father is dying of a broken heart ! " exclaimed 
Pindar, " and I am left to bring order out of a hopeless 
chaos ! " He flung himself on a seat with a groan of 
despair, whilst Gloria, trembling, sank on another. 

" Oh that I could help you ! " she faltered. The un- 
fortunate word turned Pindar's anger against herself. 

(3C1) 12 
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" Help me, forsooth, when you're only an added bur- 
den to sink me down! Your pension — ^miserable pit- 
tance as it was — ceased on your marriage. Of course I 
counted on the Holly estate; of that you are little likely 
now to inherit a rood, for it is not entailed. I hope," 
said Pomfret, in a rather less desperate tone, — " I hope 
that at least you have brought a large cheque. Your 
grandfather is an old donkey, but he is liberal enough 
with his money." 

"I could not have asked for it to-day," said poor 
Gloria. 

" But you must ask for it now," cried Pindar. " There 
is my desk, paper and pen ; go and write your letter 
at once." 

" Pindar, you know not all that passed ! " cried the 
unhappy wife, clasping her hands with a gesture of 
expostulation. 

" I can gue88 what passed ! " exclaimed Pindar, starting 
up and resuming his tramp up and down the room with 
the air of a caged tiger. " Madam must hold up her 
silly head ; madam must indulge her nonsensical pride : 
madam has given deep offence, when she might have 
had the sense to know on which side her bread was 
buttered 1 There! sit down and write what I shall 
dictate." Pomfret grasped his wife's wrist, not gently, 
and led her up to the seat in front of his desk. " Dip 
your pen quick, and begin.'* 

It was a moment of terrible humiliation to Gloria's 
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proud spirit. Had the pen been made of hot iron, she 
could hardly have touched it with more reluctance. 
Again and again Mrs. Pomfret stopped, half blinded by 
tears, and entreated to be spared writing that letter, or 
to be at least permitted to word it herself. Twice 
Gloria laid down the pen, but was compelled to take it 
again. Pindar spared her nothing, not even the kindest 
remembraTice to Mrs, Holly, the woman whom, of all in 
the world, she most disliked and shrank from ! 

The mean, cringing, deceitful epistle was finished at 
last, folded, directed, and despatched by a confidential 
messenger. Gloria buried her face in her hands and 
sobbed aloud. 

" Don't howl like a baby. Go to your room j I'll bring 
you the answer when it arrives." 

The unhappy wife helplessly obeyed ; her heart was 
full almost to bursting. When Dido, who had gone in 
search of something for her lady to eat, brought in some 
cold chicken, Mrs. Pomfret was unable to touch it. She 
felt as if food would choke her. 

For the reply from Holly's Delight Gloria waited 
without a feeling of hope. She seemed to see Dame 
Diggens standing with arms a-kimbo before her, and to 
hear her insulting words, " You shall not dip your hand 
again into our pockets With terror Gloria heard her 
husband's foot on the stair at last. 

Pindar flung open the door, entered abruptly, and 
threw a letter to his wife. Its contents ran thus : — 
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" So the princess has turned beggar ! but not a cent 
shall she ever get. My husband has just signed his 
will, with the priest and others to witness it. His wife 
is to be his sole heir, and his eksekutricJcs also." (The 
spelling of the long word had evidently puzzled the 
writer, for she had made more than one attempt to pen 
it, but her meaning was sufficiently clear.) The letter 
was doubly signed: Basil Holly appeared in a feeble, 
childish, round hand; Araminta Holly was penned 
boldly, with a thick dash under the name. 

"I*m off to Richmond at once, perhaps thence to 
Charleston," said Pindar ; *' you shall hear from me 
one of these days. Look after the poor old father ; he 
will not trouble you long. I shall arrange my affairs 
— some way;" and without even a good-bye to one 
whom he had so lately wooed and won with such show 
of passionate devotion, Pomfret flung himself on Cham- 
pion, and rode off at furious speed. Gloria could no 
longer veil from herself the terrible truth that the man 
whom she had so loved and trusted had married her 
for her money ! 

Obeying her husband's charge, Gloria asked to be 
shown to the sick-room of Mr, Pomfret. The poor 
planter, breathing heavily, in a half-comatose state, was 
lying on his bed. He asked no question on her en- 
trance, indeed seemed scarcely aware of her presence. 
No glimmer of intelligence came to the sufferer's eyes. 

For almost a week Gloria hardly quitted, night or 
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day, the bedside of the poor old man, who, in an insen- 
sible state, was slowly descending to the River of Death. 
And when the last breath was drawn, and the gray livid 
hue which stole over the wrinkled face told that all 
was over, it was Gloria who closed the glazing eyes, and 
gave orders for the decent interment of the planter's 
remains. Gloria gave instant notice of his father's 
decease to her husband, but was in uncertainty as to 
where a letter would find him. The desolate lady had 
to send almost all her trinkets to Richmond, to have 
means to pay for the funeral, or indeed to procure the 
necessaries of life. Dido was her greatest, it may be 
said her only, comfort. The humble slave had not been 
taught by Mary Parker in vain, and she not only minis- 
tered, in her humble, affectionate way, to her lady's bod- 
ily wants, but also unconsciously to the needs of a weary, 
thirsty soul. Do those perishing in a parched desert 
prize the life-giving draught of pure water the less for 
being brought in a vessel of clay ? 



CHAPTER XXn. 



BITTER BUT BLESSED. 



Those dark sad weeks of watching, waiting, weeping, 
were a precious time for Gloria. The Great Physician 
of souls knows exactly what medicine to give, and not 
one of His beloved ones who have learned to rejoice in 
Him but has tasted of some bitter remedy for the effects 
of transgression. Some sins, such &s drunkenness, bring 
with them their bitter consequences, visible even in this 
life. The more subtle diseases of pride, self-seeking, 
and love of praise are by many not recognized as 
diseases at all; the very patient whose life they en- 
danger may mistake the flush of fever for the bloom 
of health. Gloria from her childhood had been petted 
and cherished; she possessed many qualities to win love, 
as well as charms to excite admiration. Hers was not 
gross selfishness ; it was balanced by a strong desire to 
please. Gloria's pride was not offensive, for it took the 
name of high spirit ; whilst natural kindness of heart, 
and intuitive courtesy of manner, prevented, except on 
'•are occasions, any unseemly display of the evil. Gloria 
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had been thought well of by others, and she had a good 
opinion of herself. No weaker remedy than that now 
applied would have gone to the root of the disease. 
Had Mrs. Pomfret been happy in her marriage, and re- 
mained the heiress of large possessions, trials might have 
come, such as pain or bereavement, but they would prob- 
ably have left her proud and self-confident still. Gloria 
had to learn, by yet more bitter experience, that where 
self-will rules disappointment comes ; that lie who trusts 
in his own heart is — a fool ; that God will not suffer 
the cancer pride, of whatever kind, in one who is to 
inherit the kingdom of heaven. 

Gloria had never attended a sick-bed, nor looked on 
a corpse, before she was called to watch by Pindar's 
parent. She had long, long hours to give to painful 
thought, and now her Bible was her companion — not 
hastily read, as in merrier days, not glanced at and for- 
gotten, but pondered over and cherished, as a precious 
source of comfort. It was the new spirit now stirring 
in her soul that enabled Pomfret's wife to perform offices 
from which she would formerly have shrunk with dis- 
gust. She viewed disagreeable duties less as a task 
than as a needful discipline for her self-will, and gradu- 
ally — oh, how sweet was that thought ! — as a means of 
showing grateful love and devotion to Him whom in her 
prosperity she had almost forgotten, but who had never 
forgotten her. 

Christmas -day had almost arrived before Pindar 
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Pomfret returned to Lashwell, accompanied by two men, 
one of whom he introduced to his wife as Mr. Conder, 
his man of business. Of the other, a low, unprepossess- 
ing individual, Mrs. Pomfret was not called upon to take 
further notice than was necessary to prevent his want- 
ing anything at meals. Gloria did the honours of her 
husband's table with a meek grace that surprised Pindar. 
He felt that she wa^ softened and changed, but did not 
take the trouble to analyze in what the change consisted. 
He did not appear to notice how pale and thin his for- 
mer blooming bride had become, nor did he care to hear 
from her the sad particulars of the death of his father, 
for whom he showed no sign of regret, though aware 
that it was his own long visit to Europe, in defiance of 
his parent's wishes, that had been the chief cause of the 
ruin of the estate, and of the old man's consequent fatal 
illness. During his brief stay, his last, at Lashwell, 
Pindar seemed to have no thought for anything but 
business. He was all day (except when at meals) either 
walking over and surveying his plantations with his two 
companions, or shut up in conference with them in his 
study. Scarcely a word was exchanged between Pindar 
and his pale gentle wife. 

But one morning, late in December, the silence was 
broken at last. Conder and the dark-browed man had 
gone out together, and husband and wife were left alone. 

" Gloria, you must pack up quickly — I suppose you've 
not much to pack; we're off to Richmond in a couple 
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of hours, on our way to Charleston. I have succeeded 
in getting a situation there in an office. I was never 
suited to be a planter or a slave-driver; I hate — I 
loathe the whole business, and shall cut myself clear of 
it at once." 

" Dear Pindar, you know that it has always been my 
heart's wish that we should not keep slaves ; and if — " 

Pindar went on without heeding the interruption ; he 
wanted his wife's obedience to his wishes, not her com- 
pliance with his opinions. " The situation is not all that 
I could wish for, nor all that I have a right to expect, 
but it will keep us from penury at least, and give op- 
portunities for doing better. Now that I have nothing 
but my own exertions to depend on for my living (he 
spoke with sarcastic bitterness), I must put my shoulder 
to the wheel. I have sold the estate — everything — and 
shall begin life at least clear of debt." 

" Everything ? " repeated Gloria. 

"Yes, everything; the business is done, so we will 
have no more words about it. You have nothing to do 
but to get your traps together." 

" I will tell Dido to get all ready directly," said Gloria, 
moving towards the door. 

" Stay ; I have one more thing to say," pursued Pom- 
fret, in a yet harsher tone. " I am not going to have 
that Black-beetle dancing attendance on you. A clerk's 
wife may put on her own slippers and brush her own 
hair. Mind you. Dido does not go with us." 
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" Then where would you have her go ? " asked Gloria, 
with difficulty commanding her voice. 

"I don't know, and I don't care where the black 
nigger is sent;" and, seeing that Gloria was about to 
remonstrate, Pomfret went on in a louder voice, as if to 
drown that of his wife : " I hate— I detest that fawning 
slave, brought up in a fanatic's hypocritical ways, and 
the sister of the fellow who serves Garrison " (the name 
was coupled with a curse), " the fellow who was almost 
killed in trying to save his mischievous life. I hate the 
whole gang ; I will hate them till death." 

" But what is to become of Dido ? " cried Gloria. " If 
I set her free, she will yet — ** 

" You will never set her free," said Pomfret sternly. 
" I have settled all about her ; she goes with the rest of 
the lot." 

" You have not sold her, my slave ! " exclaimed Gloria 
with anguish. 

" Tour slave ! I told you before that a wife has no 
property of her own. This creature is the only dowry 
which you have brought me, and you fain would cheat 
me of that." 

Gloria fell on her knees, her clasped hands raised in 
an agony of distress too great for tears. "O Pindar, 
do anything else — take anything else, but spare me my 
Dido, my faithful Dido ! You will break my heart if 
you sell her ! " 

" Get up, and do not act like a fool I " said Pindar. 
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Gloria sprang up, almost in despair. "I must see 
her," she said, again moving towards the door. 

" I don't know where you would find her. She, with 
others, was marched off before dawn. You know that 
there's nothing that I hate like a scene." 

Gloria remembered with anguish that Dido had not 
waited upon her that day. She had gone then, and 
whither — even Pindar was unable to tell, or said that 
he was. 

The unhappy wife quitted the presence of her husband 
dizzy with the shock to her feelings, almost desperate 
with indignant grief, and sought her own apartment. 
There again she fell on her knees, but not before man : 
there she pleaded, but with no earthly tyrant. Tears 
came at last, and they relieved poor Gloria's almost 
bursting heart, for they fell on the Master's feet. 

Mrs. Pomfret rose from her knees ; with the power 
to weep and pray had come the power to think and act. 
She went at once to her desk. 

"I would write to Mary, but I know that she has 
changed her abode; a letter might never reach her. 
Lloyd Garrison is in Boston, or at least his address is 
certain to be known at Liberator's Hall. His faithful 
Juba is Dido's brother. Yes, I will write to the good 
and noble leader of the Forlorn Hope. If Garrison had 
all the weight of the President's duties in addition to 
his own, he would yet find leisure and sympathy to 
right the wrongs of one poor injured slave ! " 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



A LAZY NEGRO. 



Again we find ourselves in Garrison's dwelling. He is 
in his study, seated at his desk, with his pen in his 
hand. A large fire sheds its kindly warmth around, 
for the season is cold. Juba, no longer on his bed of 
pain, is feeding the flame with fuel, and then spreading 
his dark hands to enjoy the blaze. 

Some one enters the room with quick step ; there is 
no need for announcement of his coming, for in that 
house Harry Alleine is always welcome. He looks 
more cheerful than he has done for months past. After 
a few words of greeting between the friends, Alleine 
turns towards the fire. 

" What, Juba my boy, you up and about ! I thought 
that you were a prisoner still to your bed; you were 
so when I went a fortnight ago to New York." 

Juba raises his merry face towards his master's friend. 
"No, sar, me be freedman now; me be tired of lyin' 
still like a log. I be up and doin'. Don't pay to kep 
lazy slave as won't work." 
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" What do you mean, my boy ? " says Harryi taking 
a seat by the fire, and preparing for a sociable chat 
with Juba, who is a great favourite with Alleine. — 
" Pray go on with your writing, Garrison ; we will not 
disturb you, I know, by our gossip. — Juba, how do you 
come to talk about slaves here, close to Liberator's Hall ? " 

" Two here" (Juba holds out his muscular hands); "no 
fault to find wid dem — scarred one quite well — play 
banjo for hours. Two here" (he points towards his 
lower limbs) : " one be lazy ; me make 'im work." 

"Why, that poor leg has had a double fracture. 
You're a hard, unreasonable slave-driver, Juba, if you 
expect him to work like the other." 

" On course didn't 'spect not'in' of 'im till de bone 
hab joined tight," replies Juba; "but de doctor hissel' 
said, ' A' right ; it be bery wonderf u' case.' Den say I, 
' I guv you leg eight weeks' holiday, an' I won't gib you 
one day more. Don't make believe you can't walk. 
Jist try to go 'cross de room ; I help you wid stick.' " 

" And did the leg manage the work ? " asked Alleine, 
with a smile. 

"Hard — jist fust goin' nearly come down. But I 
warn't gwine to gib up de pint. Next day make him 
go right round de room ; third day go twice. Missus 
clapped her hands to see how much could do. After 
dat I got somehow to church to tank de good Lord for 
makin' me well arter tumblin' down from top o' de 
house." 
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" You went to church in a carriage or wheel-chair, I 
suppose," said AUeine. 

" No ; hab nuif of dat ! " cried Juba contemptuously ; 
" don't want more of bosses. I s'pose dat slave ob mine 
thought as he might alays ride, but I'se larned him 
better dan dat. If he'd been al'ays let be idle, mebbe 
he'd hab got de ^aterics" 

" 'Sterics ? you mean sticks — crutches." 

" No, sar, I mean 'aterics" cried Juba. " Dat's what 
de fine misses get as hab not'in' to do. I sees one of 
dem in de fust place war I was raised. She be bery 
pretty and dress bery fine, for missy hab plenty ob 
dollars. But nebber a ting in de varsal world did she 
do. Get up from cheer — too much trouble; dreful 
trouble to lift hand to de mouth at dinner. So course 
missy fell ill, and doctors come — two, three, four. Dey 
said as she hab de 'sterics. She cry — she laugh — she 
tink to die ; but be libben still for a' dat. She sickness 
lazy sickness ; and I'se tole dar is many like she. So 
when dis leg ob mine grow lazy, says I, ' You jist go 'long; 
you can work bery well if you're 'clined.' And I make 
him work, ye see, massa." Juba got on his feet. " Dis 
month walk, next month run, jump — no 'sterics for me ! " 

Alleine was diverted at the idea of a negro's leg in 
hysterics ; but he saw that Juba's resolute management 
of his lazy slave was really turning out a success. 
When a man entered the room with letters, Juba, even 
without the aid of a stick, went to the door to receive 
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them, and without stumbling, though not without limp- 
ing, he carried them all to his master. Garrison laid 
down his pen to exchange writing for reading. 

" There is one for you, Alleine," observed Garrison ; 
" it must have been sent here by mistake." 

Harry rose and went up to the desk to take it. As 
he did so, his eye fell on a note which Garrison was 
about to open. 

"I know that handwriting," Harry muttered, in a 
scarcely audible tone. Well might he know it ! The 
note which he had received months before from the 
writer had inflicted the keenest pang which the young 
man had ever endured. 

"This is from Mrs. Pomfret,'' observed Garrison, 
glancing first at the signature at the end of the letter ; 
" would that she had never assumed that name 1 " 

Garrison read the epistle. Surprise and indignation 
were stamped on his expressive face as he handed the 
note to Alleine. He then, with a sigh, turned to his 
freedman. 

"Juba, this concerns you — it concerns us all. This 
letter is from the lady who purchased your sister Dido, 
with a promise, under a certain condition, to speedily 
give her freedom." 

"Dido hab broke her word — ^hab given ear to de 
tempter ? " asked Juba, with some anxiety, for he saw 
that in his master s look and tone which boded no good 
tidmgs. 
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" No, there is no fault found with poor Dido. Mra 
Pomfret gives her the best of characters. She writes 
of her as a Christian indeed ; but — " Garrison paused : 
it was painful to him to inflict such pain. 

The ominous pause made Juba very uneasy. " She 
be sick — she be dead ? " He could not endure the 
suspense. 

" She has been — soM/' said Lloyd Garrison slowly. 

" To whom — ^by whom ? " cried Juba, with a fierce- 
ness foreign to his nature. 

" Not by her mistress, nor by her mistress's consent," 
interpolated Alleine. 

" By dat bad man de husband ! Oh, he be bery bad 
man ! But whar be Diddy now ? who be her new 
massa ? " asked Juba, in an agitated voice. 

" On this point Mrs. Pomfret can give no information, 
except that poor Dido was taken away from Lashwell 
by some man, apparently a slave-dealer, whose name she 
had not heard." 

" I be oflT to Lashwell — dis bery day ! " cried Juba. 

Garrison rose from his seat, and laid his hand kindly 
on the shoulder of his freedman, who was trembling with 
violent excitement. " My dear boy," said the master, " Dido 
is not at Lashwell. We do not know where she is." 

" Juba find out — Juba go dis bery day," persisted the 
negro. 

"You are not fit for the journey, my boy. I will 
raaV at once for a trusty messenger to send.'* 
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" O massa, massa ! " exclaimed Juba, the tears cours- 
ing one after another fast down his sable cheeks, " no 
un can seek Dido out like own bruder. Goes to natur 
he best. Not ebery dog is put on track ob slave ; dey 
send bloodhound — ^he find de scent. Nebber stop — 
nebber rest. Dat's what I do for Diddy." 

Garrison would at another time have smiled at the 
quaint illustration, but he saw that it embodied a truth. 
Juba would be far the most likely person to track out 
an individual to whom he was bound by the tie of 
affection, and whose face he so perfectly knew. " You 
may be right," said the master thoughtfully, " but I will 
not suffer you to go alone. You must travel with 
comfort, and have a trusty companion able to testify to 
the fact of your being a freedman, or in the South your 
own liberty might not be secure." 

" I hab my papers," said Juba quickly ; " a' be register 
right." 

" I will not suffer you to go alone." Garrison raised 
his hand to his brow in thought. It was difficult for 
him to arrange at once for what might be a troublesome, 
even dangerous mission. 

" I have it ! " cried Harry AUeine. "Remus, a mulatto, 
my right hand, shall go with Juba, and give what assist- 
ance he may. Bemus has good sense and a kindly heart. 
And as for means " — the young man emptied his purse — 
" this is all that I can offer at present. It will not go 

far to redeem Dido, but it may suffice for the journey." 
(wi) 13 
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Garrison thanked his friend cordially, especially as 
regarded the offer of Remus. The dollars, too, were 
very acceptable, for at the time Garrison's own resources 
were at a low ebb. 

" If Dido can but be found, I am certain that in time 
money can be collected for her redemption," said Garri- 
son. "But we must not delay now, or she may be 
carried far off to South Carolina, where, as I have heard, 
there is a great demand for slaves." 

" No, not delay ! " cried Juba, who was in such a 
fever o£ impatience that he could hardly be persuaded 
to wait until Remus should be told of the expedition, 
and have time to prepare himself for it. The poor 
brother went eagerly out of the house, as if quite for- 
getful of his own infirmity, and when reminded of it by 
his limp, said almost fiercely to the feeble member, " You 
lazy slave ! you sail work ! " 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



THE HOLLY TREE. 



Dame Diggens had been a hundred times declared by 
Basil Holly to be " a very sensible woman, a very 
capable woman," — and, taken from a planter's point of 
view, the eulogy was deserved. The dame was decidedly 
clever in her own way, and that way was to make 
niggers work and plantations pay. The dame had a 
clear head for accounts and a sharp eye for business. 
Were we to add a shrewd care for her own interests, 
and a quickness to detect every one's blunders, we 
should not be judging wrongly. It may be added that 
Dame Diggens had a heavy arm and a hard, strong fist, 
to which many a slave could bear witness from painful 
experience. The dame was here, there, and everywhere; 
never shirking labour herself, nor suffering others to 
shirk it. She brought up her cubs to obey her promptly, 
though they obeyed nobody else. TVe young Diggenses 
were taught to abuse and to bully niggers, and readily 
learned the lesson. The boys were accustomed to watch 
with the same brutal interest which some show at a 
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cock-fight the flogging of lazy and troublesome niggers 
at what they called the Holly Tree. This name, which 
has been mentioned in the narrative more than once 
already, was given to an abhorred wooden post, with an 
upper transverse beam fitted with appliances for fixing 
slaves whilst undergoing the sharp torment of the lash. 
If the punishment were terrible enough to bring drops 
of blood from the victim, these, with ghastly irony, were 
called " holly berries," and the cubs of the human tigress 
laughed to see them fall. 

Until the gold wedding-ring had been placed on the 
bride's thick finger, the above description might have 
suflSced to place her portrait before the reader ; but Mra 
Holly of Holly's Delight could not be exactly the same 
being as plain Dame Diggens, the soldier's widow and 
the paid manager of the estate. Our circumstances help 
to mould our characters. The chrysalis bursts into the 
moth ; but if the dame rose into the likeness of any 
winged creature, it must have been that of the yellow 
hornet She would have her sting as well as her wings. 

Her marriage with a man of great wealth made Mrs. 
Holly look on many things with very different eyes 
from those with which she had beheld them before. 
She suddenly found out that the furniture of her 
mansion was mean, and shabby, and that Brussels car- 
pets on her floors would look better than dirty, dusty, 
bone-strewn boards. Mrs. Holly had become a rich 
Jady and was likely always to remain so ; almost her 
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first act on the very wedding-day was to make her 
easy-going husband sign that will which made his wife 
his sole heiress and executrix in case of her surviving 
him. The dame was likely so to do, there being nearly 
twenty years' difference between her age and that of 
her husband, and a still greater difference between their 
mental and physical powers. In voice, energy, power 
of will, Araminta Holly was emphatically strong. 

« 111 furnish my house in a way becoming my means," 
said the mistress of Holly's Delight, looking up at the 
building from the garden where she stood with her 
arms a-kimbo— -with her a favourite position. " I'll have 
that there veranda new painted, and all the posts gilded, 
just like a palace. Ill be off to Richmond to buy the 
fittings — all best quality, of course ; no sticking about 
the price. Everything must be first-rate and fashion- 
able, as if I were the President's wife or the English 
Lord Mayor's : I guess as they know the right way to 
cut a good dash and astonish the world." 

So Mrs. Holly, with her five cubs, set off for Rich- 
mond, after the lady had made shrewd arrangements 
for preventing niggers from leading too easy lives during 
her absence; even when the cat was away the mice 
should not play. The absence was not a long one, for 
Mrs. Holly never let the grass grow under her heavy 
feet The boys were rigged out in fine new clothes 
(which they found a great inconvenience), and their feet 
imprisoned in fashionable boots (which they tugged off 
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when their mother's back was turned). Mrs. Holly 
spent money right and left, bought quantities of beauti- 
ful things, and sent them off to her mansion in waggons. 
To the great regret of the slaves, the whole family were 
back again in their old quarters before a week had 
run out. 

The negroes soon found that their mistress's change 
of state was not likely to work an improvement in 
theirs. Mrs. Holly had been willing to buy numerous 
and expensive articles to make her dwelling a palace, 
but she was not at all willing to pay upholsterers to do 
the work of furnishing the house. 

** Why should I be throwing away good dollars 
on fine, pert fellows from Richmond, when IVe scores 
of niggers to do my bidding ? " cried the planter's ener- 
getic wife. Shrewd as she was in most matters, Mrs. 
Holly did not perceive that upholstery work requires 
trained hands, and that skilled labour has to be paid 
for. Those accustomed only to picking cotton or grind- 
ing the cane cannot reasonably be expected to paint, 
gild, put up draperies, and fasten up mitrors. Mrs. 
Holly would not believe that there was any limit to the 
power of the lash to make niggers work. She did not 
perceive that it could not give them brain, or taste, or 
delicate touch, and the result of her experiment was 
disastrous both to the lady's ornaments and to the skins 
of her unfortunate slaves. Furniture and negroes seemed 
to combine to worry and irritate Mrs. Holly of Holly's 
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Delight. A big mirror came crashing to the ground 
with a noise which startled old Holly out of his placid 
afternoon sleep in a distant part of the house; the 
china soup-tureen was smashed, with a whole tea-set to 
keep it in company ; damsisk curtains could not be per- 
suaded to hang from their gilded poles, not a negro 
could manage their obstinate bra^ rings. There was 
a great loss of temper, and a great spoiling of property 
also. 

Mrs. Holly had seen enough of bright windows clear 
as crystal in Richmond to make her notice, perhaps for 
the first time, that her own were dim with the dust of 
many summers. A poor slave, who had never mounted 
a ladder before, was sent up one with a basin of soap 
and water, which — as every reader experienced in such 
matters must know — is not the right thing for the 
work. Trembling and frightened, hardly able to sup- 
port the heavy basin with one hand, whilst the other 
was imperatively required for the new feat of climbing, 
up went the unfortunate slave. Mrs. Holly, standing 
below, was watching her movements. The lady was 
never known to have hysterics herself, but her loud, 
angry voice and impatient stamp were calculated to 
give them to others. The slave had been given too 
diflScult a task. The attempt to clean a pane had only 
the effect of smashing it, and of making the glass cut 
the clumsy black hand. The slave's start of pain in- 
creased the mischief. Down fell basin, ladder, and the 
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unfortunate wretch, who was not much injured indeed, 
but bleeding and terribly frightened, all the more so as 
the crockery, with the soap and water, had come down 
with force on Mrs. Holly herself. 

" Take the clumsy wretch to the Holly Tree ! *' ex- 
claimed her mistress, in a passion of anger and pain; 
"the creature shall have a whipping which she will 
remember to the end of her days." 

So the unfortunate slave was dragged off towards the 
dreaded post, unable to resist, and, alas ! knowing that 
it would be utterly vain to plead for mercy. Mrs. 
Holly, with wetted garments, and with a great bump on 
her head, went off with two of her cubs to see that 
the cruel work was thoroughly done. But just as the 
victim's bleeding hand was about to be secured to the 
upper beam, a loud, agitated voice cried out from a 
little distance, " You stop dat ! you not dare touch Dido 
— ^my sister 1 " 

" O Juba ! Juba ! " exclaimed the poor slave. 

"Who axe you, black, lame nigger, who dare to 
interfere with my doings?" cried Mrs. Holly, turning 
angrily to face the intruder. 

" I bes her bruder," said Juba, with feeling. 

" What care I for that I I guess you are yourself 
a worthless runaway slave." 

Here Kemus came forward, and his appearance and 
manner commanded some respect, more especially as 
Mrs. Holly had met him before. " My companion," said 
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he, " is a f reedman, in a good situation, and is much 
trusted and valued by his master." Remus was too 
prudent to mention Garrison's name. 

" Receiving good pay ?" was the characteristic inquiry 
of Mrs. Holly. 

" Receiving, doubtless, fair pay," replied Remus, " but 
probably, like a negro, spending it as fast as he gets it, 
or his sister would not be in slavery now." Remus did 
not know of Dido's having been robbed of her brother's 
savings when she was overcome with drink on the 
morning on which she was first introduced to the 
reader. 

Whilst Mrs. Holly was conversing with Remus, the 
brother and sister had time to exchange loving greetings. 
Dido hung weeping on Juba's neck, too wretched even 
to speak. The pause was brief, but Juba used it to 
recover his own spirit and presence of mind, for he 
knew that he should have need of both. He had heard 
a good deal of Dame Diggens, and his anxiety to save 
Dido from her clutches sharpened his natural shrewd- 
ness and wit. 

^ Dat 'ere slave of yers, missus," he said, limping up 
to the place where Mrs. Holly and Remus were stand- 
ing, "can't be ob bery great use to a cleber, capable 
laddy as I take ee to be. She be a bit clumsy ; not used 
pick cotton, can't sew neat, be no good at de cookin'." 

" She's as stupid as a donkey," exclaimed Mrs. Holly 
of Holly's Delight. 
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"And must be beaten like a donkey," cried the 
younger of the cubg. 

" Mabbe as you'd like to change her for a sharp, 
cleber fellow — ^a man as could write out yer bills, keep 
accounts, an' make a' right in de house," said Juba. 
" Sartin a man can do more work than one ob yer 
women; dat go to reason," continued Juba. 

"I might be open to a good offer; I don't care to 
keep Dido if I can get a better in her place," quoth 
Mrs. Holly, who had always an eye to a bargain. " I 
want to have an intelligent slave." 

" I knows a bery 'telligent fellow, trusty, and as don't 
tell lies." 

" I don't believe thitl' said the lady gruffly. 

"Yer find dat true, if yer take me 'stead of mine 
sister," said the affectionate, generous-hearted negro. 

" You I why, you're as lame as — " Mrs. Holly could 
not think of a suitable comparison, so rounded off her 
sentence with a growL 

" Leg soon be well ; next month run like 'coon," said 
Juba. " An' arms all right " — ^he stretched out his own ; 
"do lots o' tings^hang curtains, clean glass — can't 
'ey ? " he continued, appealing to Remus. 

" You can never think of selling yourself into second 
slavery," exclaimed the mulatto. 

" No tink, but do it," was Juba's emphatic reply. 
Dido heard nothing of this colloquy ; she dared not draw 
near enough to do so. The poor negress sat on the 
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ground, leaning against the Holly Tree, weeping and 
praying. 

" I say be bery good bargain for ye," persisted Juba, 
addressing himself again to Mrs. Holly. " More brain, a 
deal more brain dan her; an brain count in dese dar 
matters." 

Mrs. Holly shook her head, but without her usual 
air of decision. 

" 'Sides, me play de banjo — ^beautiful ! If banjo at 
hand, jist bring it ; ye sail hear wat I con do." 

Corny Diggens's face lighted up. Juba had hit on 
an argument of great strength with the two boys who 
were present. They were mad to learn the banjo, and 
the only slave on the estate who could play it well and 
teach them to do so also, had lately most provokingly 
broken his arm. 

" The banjo ! oh, take him if he can teach the 
banjo ! " exclaimed the two Diggenses in a breath ; and 
Corny ran off to the house to fetch one, that trial might 
be made of Juba's skill. 

It was the old story of Orpheus repeated — Cerberus 
forgetting to growl, Ixion resting on his wheel; the 
slaves grinning delighted, the Diggenses clapping their 
hands, the younger performing fantastic antics at the 
bewitching sound. Even Mrs. Holly, hard as she was, 
showed signs of relaxing. Dido dried her eyes, and 
looked up in wonder at hearing so lively a ditty; for 
Juba, who had a fine voice, sang as well as performed. 
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" O mother, keep that fellow ! " cried Corny ; " he'd 
be worth twenty Didos if he had not a leg at all ! " 

The only person inclined to expostulate was Remus, 
who had come to protect Juba, and not to connive at 
his selling himself as a slave. But the mulatto inter- 
fered in vain to prevent the act of self-sacrifice, and 
poor bewildered Dido did not understand the nature of 
the bargain made for her freedom. 

" Take her away, Massa Remus, take her away to 
Boston ; an' donna let her know notink till she be safe 
dare, or she'd take on drefu', and mebbe wud be comin' 
back here." A little sob that burst from poor Juba 
betrayed how great was the sacrifice which he made. 

" Grenerous fellow ! you will not be left in slavery 
long," cried Remus. 

"As de good Lord wills. I be his freedman still 
wherever I be," said Juba; and turning to Dido, he 
pressed his sister in a tender — he felt that it might be 
a la;st — embrace. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



THE SLAVE. 



" You shall not be in slavery long !" So Remus had said, 
so Remus had thought when he very reluctantly left 
Juba behind. And when, on their homeward journey, 
the good man broke to Dido the nature of the sacrifice 
which her brother had made for her sake, though her 
sorrow was great, it was softened by the conviction, 
" Juba bery soon will be free." 

Dido had unlimited faith in the wisdom and power of 
the Liberator, and she knew that both would be used to 
the utmost to deliver his faithful servant. She believed 
that when once Juba's case was known through the 
columns of that wonderful paper, which the massa was 
always sending flying through the land, every rich 
and good person throughout the States would unite in 
subscribing to a fund which, like a sea of silver dollars, 
would float ofl^ Juba easily from the quicksand of trouble 
on which he was stranded. It might be hard to free 
thousands and thousands of negroes ; but ^'jia dot one ! " 
Dido laughed at the idea of there being any difficulty 
about it. 
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But Juba himself judged otherwise. " I be gone into 
de rat-trap wid eyes open," he said to himself ; " it be 
shut down wid a snap — no jist easy to get out agen." 
And Juba was more right than he knew. 

It was not that dollars did not pour in; generous 
America gave without stint. Mrs. Holly was quickly 
offered double, then treble, afterwards even Unfold, the 
sum which she had paid for Dido, for the redemption of 
Dido's brother. But the enemies of Abolition chose this 
apparently simple transaction as a field on which to fight 
out a political battle. Garrison's life had been attempted 
in vain, his efforts had been resisted, his name vilified, 
and yet he had gone on unharmed and successful. But 
now the hitherto invincible leader could be struck in a 
vulnerable place. Garrison could be wounded through 
the freedman for whom he was well known to feel a 
strong affection — one less his servant than his humble 
disciple. Garrison was in the position of a Bassanio, 
ready to make any sacrifice for a faithful friend, mak- 
ing higher and more costly offers to bribe a vindictive 
foe to mercy, yet finding his Shylock determined to 
keep to his bond, and claim his innocent victim. 

Mrs. Holly received numerous letters conjuring her 
not, on any account or for any profit, to free the 
servant of William Lloyd Garrison. She was promised 
that whatever the sums offered to her might be, she 
should suffer no pecuniary loss by refusing to free her 
slave. 
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" As if I cared for money ! " cried the wealthy mistress 
of Holly's Delight, proud of her husband's large planta- 
tions and numerous slaves. " I'm not one to be bribed 
by that low Garrison, if he could coin himself into 
dollars ! " With a profane oath, Mrs. Holly swore that 
she would never sell Juba; she declared that she was 
one never known to break her word, and that this one 
above all she was determined to keep. With dogged 
resolution she kept it. 

Whilst this struggle about Juba was going on, no one 
— not even Garrison himself — suffered so keenly as the 
unhappy Gloria Pomfret. Garrison, in the kindest 
manner, had replied to her letter at once, and told her 
that Juba was going to seek out his sister. Pindar had 
seen the epistle, and tossed it into the fire. Gloria 
knew that Juba was now a slave, and though Dido was 
not mentioned, guessed that he was in bondage on her 
account. She saw that Pindar gloried in the misery which 
he had caused ; she believed that he was one of those 
who were urging Mrs. Holly to keep her slave. Gloria 
traced to her own unblessed marriage the endless troubles 
which had fallen on others. Can we ever suffer alone 
from the consequences of our foolish and sinful actions ? 

The position of Mrs. Pomfret at Charleston was at 
first very painful indeed. How little sympathy she 
could find in her love for the cause of freedom may be 
judged of by the recorded fact that, in the city of 
Charleston in 1835, tlie clergy of various denomina- 
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tiona came in a body to a meeting to easpress their ad- 
hesion to prO'Slavei'y views! The atmosphere around 
Gloria was charged with such opinions : she breathed it 
in whatever society she might enter ; it oppressed her in 
the very churches to which she went to worship the 
God of justice and love. Pindar's wife had no one to 
whom she could pour out her heart. He sternly forbade 
all intercourse by letter with her friends in the Northern 
States. 

Loneliness of soul has its perils : on the one hand, the 
danger of giving way to hopeless depression; on the 
other, that of seeking enjoyment from the world and the 
pleasures of sense. Gloria was too young and of too 
buoyant a disposition for the first ; she was not a suf- 
ficiently ripe Christian not to be tempted by the second. 
Mrs. Pomfret's piety was not matured, and, though not 
dead at the root, in time it began to wither. Gloria 
longed to be happy, or at least amused in some sort of 
way. She found that if she never opposed her husband, 
Pindax was tolerably kind, though subject to violent 
bursts of anger. Gloria could usually avoid bringing 
her husband's wrath on herself, but this was by keeping 
her lips silent and shutting her eyes to many things 
which would formerly have roused her indignation. 

Gradually more money came in. Gloria was well 
pleased to have her purse replenished; though she never 
dared to inquire how the money came, it was a pleasure 
*^ spend it freely. Gloria was naturally generous and 
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kind-hearted, and had formed, as we know, many 
schemes for benefiting others; but she had not the 
means to indulge her better impulses, if she dressed and 
entertained as Pindar liked her to do, so his wife volun- 
tarily kept herself completely apart from the needy. 
Mrs. Pomfret never sought the homes of the poor. 
Conscience sometimes bitterly reproached the backslider, 
but she tried to silence it by the excuse that she was 
only doing her utmost to please her husband, and that 
it was her duty to do so. As years passed, Gloria be- 
came more worldly, more sensual ; she cared more for 
the society of the worldly, more for the pleasures of the 
toilet and the table, than she had done before her 
marriage. In our spiritual course, if we press not on, 
we go back; if we fight not, we fall. To the once high- 
minded Gloria a luxurious dinner, the glass filled with 
fine wine, the dishes made by an expensive cook, had 
become one of the chief enjoyments of life. If Mrs. 
Pomfret's conversations with her numerous acquaint- 
ances — she had no friends near her — could have been 
noted down, how utterly frivolous, even to herself, would 
they have appeared. Gloria was going on a downward 
path, living for self and the world, forgetful of God and 
His service. The poor prodigal had wandered to the 
land far off from her Father, and was trying to satisfy 
her soul's hunger for happiness on the husks which the 
swine do eat. 

Gloria knew nothing of her friends in the Northern 

(861) U 
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States but what she chanced to see in the public papers 
— pro-slaveiy ones, of course. Through them she was 
informed of the death of Mary Parker, and the simple 
€innouncement brought tears to Gloria's eyes and a 
bitter pang to her heart. She could picture to herself, 
she could envy the departure of a saint from a world 
.which she had lived to bless. Gloria also saw the ad- 
vertisement of the marriage of Harry Alleine. 

"Of course he has chosen some one like-minded to 
himself," thought Gloria, with a dreamy look in her 
eyes. " What a folly poor Harry would have committed 
had he ever tied himself to one like me!" Again there 
was a pang in the backslider's heai't, but she silenced 
such reflections by sitting down to write invitations for 
a large dinner-party. 

But in the meantime what had become of the humbler 
persons in our story ? Leaving the Pomfrets in their 
luxury, let us return to the poor negro at Holly's De- 
light. 

Juba felt his second term of slavery even more ter- 
rible than the first, for he had drunk deeply of the de- 
licious draught of freedom. It was no small grief to the 
faithful servant to be separated from his master, and to 
have to obey the commands of such a woman as Mrs. 
Holly was gall and wormwood to Juba's soul. The poor 
African had not yet fully recovered his health and 
strength, and this added greatly to his trials. Juba did 
indeed his best to serve and to please, and had not been 
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actually brought to the detested Holly Tree,- but the 
dread of it always hung over him, and to witness the 
sufferings of others wrung the negro's kindly heart. 

Juba, naturally cheerful and hopeful, did not at once 
give way to depression ; he even tried to feel that all 
that had happened had really been for his good. 

" I s*pose I war growin' a bit peart and 'sumptuous," 
he observed to one of his companions in trouble ; " I 
wanted a takin' down. In Lunnon, men patted me on 
one soulder, an' say, * He be kind o' lion/ In Boston, folk 
patted me on t'other, an' cry, * He be bery brave fellow.' 
I lays on bed, served like prince, Missie Mary bandagin' 
and bathin', missus bringin' me jelly and flip made by 
her own little white bans, de dear massa watchin' an' 
carin' for me as if I be'd 'is son — dat 'ere kindness make 
me tink myself bery great nigger. De good Lord seed 
as Juba was gettin' peart, an' he be teachin' me a lesson, 
I tinks : no lion, no bery fine fellow, but jist a poor 
lame slave. Dat's a good lesson to learn. It is when 
de types be pressed down — down — down dat they 
make 'pression on de paper. When stand upright and 
comfy-like, dey no good at all." 

But it was not easy to moralize thus when day after 
day, week after week, month after month rolled on, 
every day bringing its weary toil, the week no Sabbath, 
the month no tidings from Boston. What marvel if the 
poor slave's spirit began to fail ! Like Dido, her brother 
had boundless confidence in Lloyd Garrison's talent and 
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influence ; why did the " massa " leave his poor Juba to 
pine and perish ? The slave knew nothing of the un- 
ceasing efforts made in his behalf, of the very large sums 
offered for his release ; he did not know that scarcely a 
waking hour passed in which Garrison did not think of 
his humble friend, for whom he prayed night and day. 
To Juba it only appeared as if he were forgotten by God 
and man. The hot weather would be coming soon, with 
labour yet more oppressive ; why was he left to suffer ? 
why was he thus deserted by all whom he loved ? 

The negro's faith might be trembling under his heavy 
trial, but it never quite gave way. His readiness to 
work for God, even in misery, did not fail. Juba found 
that his fellow-slaves on the Holly plantations were 
deeply sunk in ignorance and vice. They scarcely knew 
even of the existence of God. K there were such a 
Being, the oppressed, miserable negroes did not regard 
Him as just or kind. Juba came amongst his dark 
companions in suffering and toil as one to whom light 
had been given ; and the Christian did not hide it. Juba 
talked, prea<;hed, and pleaded, even at the risk of getting 
himself into serious trouble with Mrs. Holly ; for what, 
she thought, had niggers to do with souls ! what right 
had they to think that they possessed them ! One of 
Juba's most powerful instruments for good was his 
banjo, which even the young Diggenses, especially Cor- 
nelius, the eldest, heard with delight. Corny, to which 
his name was shortened, said at first that he best liked 
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tunes to which he could dance ; but he presently list- 
ened^ first with patience, then with pleasure, to stirring 
Negro hymns. Not that the boy recwiily grasped their 
meaning: all about Canaan, Jordan, and « de happy 
home " was to him only a puzzle ; but being a lad of 
intelligence. Corny thought that he would try to find 
out what it was that made Juba sing with such fervour 
that the tears sometimes flowed down his cheeks. 

One day Juba sat alone — he was seldom alone — ^mend- 
ing a bit of fence, when Corny, with his thumbs in his 
pockets, sauntered up to the spot. Juba was beguiling 
the time with a hymn. 

" I want to know what that's all about," said Corny. 
" Who was this Jesus of whom you are always singing ? 
Was He some great man who lived long ago, perhaps 
before the States won independence ? " 

" Oh, a deal farder back dan dat, Massa Corny,** said 
Juba, suspending the hammer with which he was going 
to drive in a nail. " More dan eighteen hunder years 
agone the Lord Jesus was bom ob de Virgin Mary." 

" That's the crowned woman whose picture hangs up 
in our house. The priest when he comes, luckily scarce 
twice in the year, always bows to that picture and 
crosses himself, I don*t know why. Maybe you know 
all about it." 

" We folk never bow to picture or make dat sign ; 
we hab to carry de cross in our hearts," said Juba. 

" I don't guess what you mean," cried Corny, seating 
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himself on a log. " All I know is that you ain't like 
any other nigger that ever I saw "before: one dont 
catch you lying, or swearing, or stealing. What makes 
the difference between you and the other slaves ? " 

" I he's slave of de good Lord Jesus," said Juba, with 
reverence ; and he resumed his hammering, whilst Corny 
pondered over the reply. 

"Tell me more about this Lord Jesus," said young 
Diggens at last. "He must have been a wonderful 
man to be so remembered when He's been dead eighteen 
hundred years." 

" But He be living still ! " exclaimed Juba. 

" Where ? " asked Mrs. Holly's son. ' 

Juba glanced upwards towards the sky. " Up dere," 
he replied, " and down here — in His people's hearts." 

Then in simple language, forcible, though ungram- 
matical, the slave told the " old, old story," to his list- 
ener how strangely new ! When Juba spoke of the one 
great Sacrifice, when he spoke of the Lord of Life 
standing as the sinner's Substitute, and suffering what 
others had deserved to suffer, enduring even the scourge 
and spitting, a look of intelligence and interest passed 
over Comy's face. 

"That's like you giving yourself up to be a slave 
instead of your sister." he said. 

" Oh no ; it be million times more ! " exclaimed Juba. 

" Dido me sister ; me lub her. Just nat'ral, 'cause she lub 

But de Lord die for dem as did not lub Him at alL 
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An' den to tink that He so high, high above us ! I jist 
a black nigger — nobody; jist like de dirt under de feet! 
He — the Lord — '' Juba could not express the greatness 
of Him who had stooped to suffer for man. The slave 
glanced at the setting orb of day, then turned away with 
the exclamation, " De sun 'be notink to Him ! " 

"And you love Him, though you have never seen 
Him ? " asked Corny. 

" More dan de life," was the negro's reply. 

" And trust Him, though He leaves you to slave away 
here ? If He be so great, could He not free you if He , 
chose ? " 

The question went to Juba's heart; it struck like a 
dart on his conscience. Did he indeed trust the Lord, 
trust his Saviour, though He seemed to leave His poor 
servant to perish ? Had Juba not doubted the love of 
both his earthly and his Heavenly Master ? Whilst 
giving light to others, had not darkness been gathering 
around the poor Christian himself ? To the great sur~ 
prise of Corny, the conscience-stricken slave burst into 
tears, with the bitter cry, " I'se be bery, bery wicked 
nigger ! God hab mercy on me a sinner ! " 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



SHE KEEPS HER WORD. 



There was at some little distance from Mr. Holly's 
handsome mansion a piece of stagnant water of con- 
siderable size, which even the capable Dame Diggens 
had never attempted to drain. Negroes were occasion- 
ally allowed to go thither to gather the reeds and rushes 
that grew on the edge in order to thatch their cabins, 
but none ever now ventured to trust himself on the 
water. The lake was called " Dead Man's Bog," from a 
tradition that a slave had been drowned in it whilst at- 
tempting to make his escape by swimming, and it was 
said that the poor wretch's spirit haunted the spot 
where he sank. Campbell's description of "the Lake 
of the Dismal Swamp" might have been drawn from 
Dead Man's Bog : — 

" Away to the Dismal Swamp he speeds, 

And his path was rugged and sore, 
Through tangled juniper, beds of weeds, 
And many a brake where the serpent feeds, 

And never man trod before." 

Mrs. Holly had never allowed a boat to be kept on 
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the pestilential lake ; indeed a boat could hardly have 
made its way, so slimy were the waters, so choked with 
weeds, so mantled with rank vegetation. 

But though the dame had told her sons that she 
would smash the head of any one of them who should 
dare to go on Dead Man's Bog — ^that being to her mind 
a more dignified kind of punishment than a Bogging on 
the Holly Tree, which was reserved for slaves — Corny 
had for long set his wilful heart on performing the feat 
There was something like an island in the centre, haunted 
by long-legged water-fowl, to which the bright-winged 
kingfisher occasionally flew. Corny was certain that 
their eggs might there be found in abundance. But 
even the adventurous lad felt that swimming must not 
be tried ; he had no wish to share the fate of the drowned 
slave : besides, how could he, even should he reach the 
island, bring back a cargo of eggs ? 

Mrs. Holly, as has been mentioned, had never allowed 
a boat to be on the lake; but Corny bided his time. 
When quantities of things in large packing-cases came 
to refurnish Holly's Delight, Corny thought that he had 
hit on a fine plan for accomplishing his object. The 
lad took possession of the wooden tops of three large 
cases, and carried them, one at a time, to Dead Man's 
Bog, where he hid them amongst the rushes. The next 
morning, before even the slaves had begun their toil, 
the boy hastened oflf to the spot, armed with hammer, 
plenty of nails, and a coil of rope, and there vigorously 
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worked at his raft Of course one of his brothers 
tracked Corny out, and then another was attracted by 
the sound of the vigorous blows of the hammer. But 
Jack and Tom thought the adventure " too good a lark " 
to let out the secret ; indeed the boys helped the truant 
by dragging to the edge of the bog a long pole, by means 
of which, Corny told them, he could easily punt the 
raft. The three Diggenses together managed to launch 
it on the green-mantled water, but only one. Corny him- 
self, had the courage, with the help of the pole, to spring 
upon it ; indeed the raft would not have supported the 
weight of two. 

"Tm on the sea! I'm on the sea!" shouted the 
triumphant Corny, in the words of a popular song, 
scarcely suited for the occasion. 

" Mind you bring back lots of eggs ! " cried Tom. 

" And don't get drowned like the slave," added Jack. 

" Oh, hold your bother ! " exclaimed Corny, who was 
finding the exploit which he had attempted more difficult 
than he had expected, on account of the weeds with 
which the water was choked. He had to stand upright 
on the raft, thrusting his pole through the matted 
vegetation, and then, after thus pushing the raft a 
little onwards, extricating the pole as best he might, to 
plant it a yard or two farther on. It was very hard 
work, and progress was tediously slow ; but Corny was 
a resolute boy. 

As he was gradually punting his way. egged on to 
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further exertions by the shouts of Jack and Tom, the 
youngest of Mrs. Holly's hopefuls, directed by the voices 
of his brothers, also found his way to the place. Whether 
Master Bully was more sensible than his seniors and 
foresaw danger, or whether he thought that there would 
be more fun in seeing Corny's head smashed for dis- 
obedience than in beholding him land and plant his pole 
on the island, we need not inquire ; sufficient is it to 
relate that Bully ran oflF as fast as his fat little legs 
could carry him to a point in the plantation where he 
knew that his mother was directing the labours of a 
gang of slaves. 

Bully, as soon as he could recover his breath to speak, 
cried out, " Mother, mother, come quickly ! there's Corny 
right in the middle of Dead Man's Bog ! " 

Almost for the first time in her life, Mrs. Holly was 
really frightened, for she loved her boys as a she-bear 
might love her cubs. Instantly, followed by the slaves, 
she rushed oflF to the dismal swamp, which was at some 
little distance. She was guided by the cries of Jack 
and Tom, which were no longer encouraging or -exultant, 
but expressed alarm and terror. 

" He'll be in — look, look ! he can't pull out the pole ; 
it's stuck fast. The raft is slipping from under him ! 
There ! he's gone plump into the water ! " 

There was the sound of a splash : sure enough, Corny 
had lost his grasp of the unmanageable pole, and then 
his footing on the slippery raft. He was struggling — 
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drowning — in vain trying to regain his position on the 
treacherous board, which slipped away whenever he 
tried to seize hold. 

" Save him — save him 1 " cried the terrified mother. 
" The slave who saves my boy has his freedom ! " 

This was a very high offer, and sufficient to make 
three negroes plunge at once into the water — ^an act of 
heroism which nearly cost one of them his life, for his 
feet became entangled in the thick weeds. With diffi- 
culty the poor fellow was rescued by his companions, 
and all three, dripping and gasping, made their way back 
to the shore, where their mistress stood wringing her 
hands, with her wild gaze fixed on the terrible spot 
where her first-bom was perishing before her eyes. 

"There's another nigger swimming from the other 
side r* cried Tom. " I see a black head above the water ! " 

That black woolly head moved on and on towards 
the place where poor Corny had sunk under the green 
expansa Its progress — how slow it seemed — was 
eagerly watched by those on the shore, who were too 
far off to recognize the face of the swimmer. Perhaps 
in that quarter the weeds were less dense, or the negro 
had more presence of mind to direct his course than his 
fellows had had ; however that might be, he was more 
successful than they had been in reaching the still float- 
ing raft. For a moment a black hand rested upon it ; 
the swimmer was recovering breath for a plunge, and 
then — 
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" He's diving — can't see him no more I " cried Jack. 

" Drowned — I knew he'd be drowned ! " said Tom. 

Then there was a commotion in the water which rent 
the green weed mantle far and wide, as if torn asunder. 
Something was pushed up and on to the raft, something 
so covered with slime and mud as to be scarcely recog- 
nizable except by a mother. But the dame's wild shriek 
of joy rose above the hubbub of noises, " He's safe ! my 
boy's on the raft ! " 

But the work was not over, and a time of terrible 
anxiety followed. The brave fellow who had succeeded 
in getting Corny on the raft could not struggle up to 
a place beside him, for the plank would not support two. 
There seemed no means for either the rescued or the 
rescuer to regain the shore on which stood Mrs. Holly, 
her sons, and an increasing crowd of excited negroes. 

"He'll do it! he'U do it!" cried Jack. "See, the 
clever fellow has caught hold of the pole that's stuck in 
the bottom. He'll wrench it out; he knows his bus- 
iness ; he's stronger a deal than Corny." 

Wild yells to encourage the negro's efforts arose from 
the shore, but it is doubtful whether he even heard 
them ; he was with might and main struggling to dis- 
engage the pole. Before the negro succeeded. Corny 
from whose mouth and nose the slimy water was pour- 
ing, recovered himself sufficiently to sit up on the raft, 
and then even feebly attempt to aid the efforts of his 
preserver. The pole was forced from its miry bed at 
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last, and then the worst of the danger was over. Grasp- 
ing it with one hand, whilst with the other he pushed 
on the raft, slowly and with great difficulty the African 
brought his dripping charge in safety at last to the shore. 
Corny was able to jump to land. All wet and muddy 
as he was, Mrs. Holly clasped her rescued boy to her 
heart, and then, characteristically enough, gave him a 
smart slap on the cheek ; that was her maternal fashion 
of smashing his head. 

The preserver stood dripping and panting on the 
shore, exhausted by his violent and prolonged exertions. 

" The slave has his freedom," said Mrs. Holly. 

'-' But it's Juba ! it's Juba ! " cried Bully. " You pro- 

V 

mised that you never would let him go." 

" I promised that I never would sell him, and I'll keep 
my word, as I always do. I promised that I would free 
the slave who should save my son, and I'll keep that 
promise too. I'll never take a cent for Juba, but he's 
a free man from this hour," said Mrs. Holly of Holly's 
Delight. 

Juba fell on his knees, raised his clasped hands towards 
heaven, but he had no power to speak ; his heart was 
too full of rapturous gratitude for him to utter a word 
aloud. Juba remained kneeling and blessing God even 
after the crowd had dispersed. Mrs. Holly hurried 
Corny home to have a bath, clean clothes, and a glass 
of hot brandy and water, and the rest of her cubs ran 
after them. The slaves had to go to their work. 
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Juba had no longer need to toil ; he was free — oh, 
blessed thought ! — free to return to his " massa." After a 
long fervent prayer he lay down to rest his wet weary 
limbs, and was dropping asleep, when he was roused by 
the voice of Corny. 

" You're a fine fellow, you are ; you saved my life. 
I shall never forget it." 

" O Massa Corny, it was de good Lord as saved yer 
life ; never forget Him," said Juba, sitting up on the 
grass. 

" Were you praying for me, Juba, when you was in 
the water ? " asked Corny. 

" Sure Juba pray, heart and soul, for you an' for me. 
An' de good Lord hear," said the negro. 

" There is something in prayer," observed the lad as 
if to himself, with a strange consciousness that even he 
had cried to the Lord when he had found himself drown- 
ing. " Juba, I'm glad one way that you are free, but 
I'm mighty sorry that you're going away. I shall miss 
you and your playing. I wonder if we shall ever meet 
again." 

"0 Massa Corny, jist pray — believe — love, den we 
sure meet in heaven ! " cried Juba. 

" How will you travel ? " asked Corny abruptly. 

" I'se gwine on foot ; no lame now ! " cried the happy 
negro, to whom distance seemed as nothing, now that 
he had freedom and hope before him. 

Corny pulled a five-dollar note out of his pocket. 
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*' Boston is a long way off; take this — it was ray birth- 
day present," said the boy. 

Juba did not hold out his hand — he was not eager to 
take the lad's money ; but Corny pressed it upon him. 

" Take it : that's not much to give to a fellow who 
saved my life; that's worth more to me than five 
dollars." 

Juba took the note with a grateful heart, and thought 
of the Master's words, iTiasmuch as ye have' done it unto 
one of the least, and hoped that young massa might 
receive a hundredfold for his kindness to a poor nigger. 

Mrs. Holly never let the grass grow beneath her feet. 
Having made up her mind to free the preserver of her 
son, she lost no time in having the form of manumission 
made out She even chuckled over the thought of the 
cleverness with which she had contrived to keep both 
promises at once, " and disappoint that 'ere Pomfret, who 
once thought to be master of Holly's Delight." 

A few days afterwards Lloyd Garrison was seated at 
his usual place before his desk, but he was not writing. 
Twilight was deepening, the weather had become too 
warm for a fire, a lazy servant had not yet brought in 
the lamp, and the room was in semi-darkness. Garrison 
was lost in reflection, and very bitter were his thoughts. 
It was so very difficult to reconcile the sin and misery 
prevailing in the world with his faith in God's mercy 
and truth. 

" I know that all will come right in the end, that our 
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faith rests on the Rock of Ages, and that after the deluge 
will come a new world, all the fairer and brighter for 
its baptism of death. Still," mused Garrison, with a 
deep sigh, " when I think of the hopeless slavery of my 
brave and faithful Juba, my vain efforts, my unanswered 
prayers — " 

" Massa ! " cried a well-known voice behind the Liber- 
ator. Garrison started up ; he recognized the voice But 
was it not one from the dead ? The next moment Juba 
was clasped to his master's heart — difference of race, 
station, all forgotten : it was a father's embrace. Juba 
was welcomed as if given back from the grave. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



SUDDEN CHANGES. 



In the present chapter we shall give a brief, rapid 
glance at the events of thirty-two years, as far as re- 
gards the characters in this story. I cannot attempt 
to give even a brief sketch of the history of the stirring 
time which succeeded that in which the tale opens. 
There came the fearful Civil War between the North 
and the South, the death-grapple between two divisions 
of the grand United States of America, which ended in 
Negro emancipation. The victory of Freedom was 
gained, but at what a fearful cost. England had sacri- 
ficed twenty millions sterling to emancipate her slaves. 
It has been calculated that the Civil War in America 
cost tioelve hundred millions and six hundred ihovusand 
precious lives ! The mighty though slowly-revolving 
wheels of Providence are terrible indeed in their irre- 
sistible crushing force. 

When the trumpet of Civil War was sounded in 
1861, Pindar Pomfret was one of the first to join the 
forces in the South. He had energy and personal 
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courage, and like many better and nobler gentlemen, 
believed that he had the right on his side. It was in- 
deed suspected in Charleston that Pomfret had some 
reasons for quitting it at that time quite unconnected 
with patriotic motives. Some averred that Pomfret 
had feathered his nest a little too fast ; others said that 
he had been blowing bubble speculations, and wished to 
get honourably out of the way before they burst. But 
of this his wife knew little or nothing. More than 
twenty-five years of married life had been past, but 
they had not drawn Pindar and Gloria much closer 
together. The fair, dignified, richly-dressed lady who 
presided at his table, entertained his guests, and man- 
aged his household aflairs, was not to Pomfret the real 
sharer of his anxieties and cares. He sought not her 
afiection ; he knew that he had forfeited her esteem ; 
he was content if there were no open breach between 
them, to be a scandal in the eyes of the world. Gloria 
retained her own opinion about slavery, but she never 
expressed it aloud ; she made no attempt to resist the 
current, but, with a secret protest from conscience, 
floated on with it, in her easy, luxurious, but really 
joyless, unsatisfying life. 

But when parting came, when Pindar was about to start 
to encounter danger, perhaps death, in a struggle which 
his wife felt to be unholy, old memories revived. The 
parting was to Gloria very painful. A foreboding fear 
weighed on her spirits. This was increased by Pindar's 
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showing an unwonted tenderness in his manner when 
he bade farewell to his wife. Never since her unfortu- 
nate expedition to Holly's Delight had Gloria received a 
kiss from her husband, but now he imprinted one on 
her brow. " Shall I ever behold his face again ? " 
thought Gloria, as she looked at the departing form of 
one whom she once had fondly loved, and who still, in 
his fiftieth year, was a remarkably fine-looking man. 

But a few weeks of waiting, and startling news came 
like a thunder-clap. Pindar was almost the first victim 
in that long and terrible war. In an early skirmish he 
fell shot through the brain. Gloria was a widow, and 
desolate indeed ! 

Bewildered by the shock, Gloria could hardly at first 
realize her position as regarded worldly aflairs ; but the 
reality of a terrible change was soon forced upon her. 
All that Pomfret had possessed was now the property 
of his widow ; but that all was little, and was encum- 
bered with debt. 

An interview with Pomfret's man of business opened 
the poor lady's eyes to the fact in a distressing 
manner. 

"I wish to free all my slaves," said Gloria, whose 
conscience was made more sensitive by grief. 

" Impossible, dear madam, quite impossible," was the 

lawyer's reply. " I need hardly say that such an act 

would be unpopular in this city (I might use a far 

ger word) ; but I regret to tell you that it is only 
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by the sale of the slaves ^ that the lamented Mr. Pom- 
fret's debts can be paid." 

" But there is furniture — opiate — jewels ! " cried Gloria, 
glancing round her luxurious apartment. 

"Such articles seldom fetch their full price, madam^ 
at an auction. When all Mr. Pomfret's liabilities are 
met, I fear that there will be but a few, a very few, 
hundred dollars left at your disposal." 

Gloria bit her lip, but made np reply. " There was 
never God's blessing on anything here," was her bitter 
reflection. 

The poor, desolate widow pined for her native land. 
There, at least, she had known what it was to be happy ; 
there she would be beyond reach of the sound of the 
terrible trumpets and drums; thqre would be peace 
under Victoria's gentle sway, in a country free from the 
curse of slavery. Gloria yearned to be again amongst 
the companions of her youth. Near relatives she had 
none; Miss Brown had long since departed this life; 
but Mrs. Pomfret had friends — so many friends. 

So as soon as painful business was settled, Gloria set 
off on her long journey towards Boston, retracing sadly 
the way by which she had come on her wedding-tour, 
feeling very dreary and lonely. She heard incidentally, 
before her departure, that Mr. Holly, by his agent Jack 
Diggens, had been a purchaser of some of her slaves ; 
but neither her now aged grandfather nor his energetic 
wife sent any letter or message to the widow. 
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Gloria arrived at Boston, but whither should she, the 
desolate one, go ? She shrank from putting up at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel, from which she had departed as a 
joyous bride. Mary Parker was at rest ; the Garrisons, 
perhaps, still remained. Mrs. Pomfret, though with 
many misgivings, bade the driver of her hired convey- 
ance take her to Washington Street. How full of 
memories was that place 1 After ascertaining that Mrs. 
Garrison was at home, Gloria ventured to send up her 
card, but almost instantly regretted that she had done so. 

" Can the Garrisons forget — can I ever forget — ^that 
dreadful note written by my poor lost Pindar, which Mary 
brought to me on the day before my unhappy marriage ? 
Anywhere but here — ^anywhere but here ! " and Gloria 
rose from her carriage-seat to bid the driver carry her 
to some hotel — any hotel. But the order was given 
too late : Helen Garrison was already at the door which 
she had hurriedly opened. She hastened up to the 
carriage, helped the widow out, and then gave her a 
kiss of sympathy and kindness which, better than 
words, expressed a welcome. Gloria was taken into the 
house, refreshment ordered, and everything done to make 
her feel at home in the dwelling of him whom her hus- 
band would have willingly given into murderous hands. 

Garrison himself was out when Mrs. Pomfret arrived ; 
but his wife, still active, comely, and bright, ran to 
meet him at the door when she heard the click of his 
pass-key in the lock. 
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"Willy, guess whom we have here!" cried Helen, in 
a voice of suppressed excitement. 

" I am bad- at riddles, dear," said the weary man with 
a smile. 

" Gloria, the widow of Pindar Pomfret ! " 

"Ah, the poor fellow who was killed in that skir- 
mish ! I pity his widow from my heart." 

" She seems quite desolate here, and oh, how changed 
in appearance ! Even Dido scarcely recognized her old 
mistress. Do you not think that we should ask Mrs. 
Pomfret to stay for the night ? " 

"For the night!" repeated Garrison. "Ask her to 
stay as long as she will ; we will welcome her as a sister." 

" But — Pomfret was your bitterest enemy." 

"All the more reason for giving a home to his 
widow.'' 

Helen gave one of her brightest smiles to her hus- 
band, and ran upstairs. The house had been enlarged 
for an increasing family, and the sitting-room was no 
longer on the ground-floor. When Helen opened the 
door, she found Juba, in high glee, playing with the 
youngest of her children, whilst Gloria, on a sofa, was 
listening to happy Dido, who sat at her feet. Dido, 
with sparkling eyes, was telling her long story to a 
highly-interested listener. Mrs. Pomfret had not fully 
known before what a price had been paid by Juba for 
the ransom of her faithful slave. 

Gloria was deeply grateful to the Garrisons for their 
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offer of a home, but, with tearful thanks, declined ac- 
cepting their kindness. She was impatient to embark 
for England, and before a week was over had left the 
American shore, after bidding a tender farewell to those 
whom she was never likely to see on earth again. " Oh 
to be once more in my native land ! " she murmured, as 
she leaned over the vessel's side and gazed on the 
gleaming waves of the wide Atlantic Ocean. Gloria 
had written from Boston to various friends who would, 
she felt sure, welcome the weary one returning like a 
bird with a broken wing to her nesi 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



A LOWLY LOT. 



Gloria carried with her to England what she had 
many years before brought from England as one of her 
most prized possessions, of which no one would wish 
to deprive her. It was merely a large card, prettily 
framed, which, when she left school, had been given to 
her as a keepsake at parting. Painted on the card was 
a kind of circlet of thirty medallions, in each of which 
one of Gloria's thirty schoolmates had written her own 
name; this encircled a poem in Gloria's honour, com- 
posed by Dora, a favourite companion ; and the whole 
card was illuminated with gilding, and festoons of 
flowers tastefully painted by Isabella, the cleverest 
artist in the school. This prized souvenir, her " Gar- 
land of Friendship," had been Gloria's companion in her 
travels, and had been hung up in her own boudoir in 
her American home, as a precious remembrancer of the 
happier days of her youth. The card was now some- 
what gray with time, the gold had become dull, and 
the flowers had faded, but the autographs were visible 
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still. Gloria, through all these long years, had kept up 
a correspondence with several of her old friends, espe- 
cially with Dora, Isabella, and her little pet Blanche, 
and had, through them, been informed of much that 
concerned her former playmates. Mrs. Pomfret had 
thus been enabled to add to the autograph signatures 
on her " Garland of Friendship " dates of marriages and 
deaths that had occurred since, in the bloom of youth, 
she had quitted her native shore. Many changes had 
naturally occurred in the course of twenty-five years. 
The card recorded the deaths of seven whom Gloria had 
left as bright, merry girls; of many others she had 
lost sight altogether ; but still some eight or nine re- 
mained, most of them married, living in England or 
India. They formed Gloria's chief tie to her native 
land ; she longed to renew old friendships, to see dear 
familiar faces, especially those of Dora, Isabella, and 
Blanche. These, the widow's favourites, were all married, 
and two of them had families. " My friends have 
changed their names but not their hearts," thought 
Gloria. " We will talk over our school-days together, 
and my grief will find solace in recalling memories of 
happy times spent with those who loved me when I 
was a light-hearted girl." 

Mrs. Pomfret, on arriving at her English port, found 
letters waiting her from Blanche, now Lady Somerville, 
Dora Brown, and Isabella Grey. All the epistles were 
more or less sympathizing and kind, each writer, in her 
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own way, expressing a hope of soon seeing her dear 
Gloria again. The poor widow read, re-read them, and 
kissed them j she felt that something was left to her 
still, and proceeded on her journey to London with 
something like hope to cheer her. 

On arriving at the metropolis, and putting up at a 
second-rate hotel, " but for a few hours," as she said 
to herself, as hotel life is e^ensive, Gloria, with her 
moderate amount of luggage on the box of her cab, 
drove first to the house of Lady Somerville, which was 
in a fashionable quarter of London. There was an 
afternoon party going on there; so many carriages 
crowded the street that the widow had difficulty in 
reaching the door, and then had not courage to enter it. 
The powdered lackeys who stood there looked as if 
they thought that the occupant of a dirty cab had no 
right to come amongst grandly-dressed guests. Mrs. 
Pomfret only sent in her card with her address, and 
with a sigh bade the cabman drive on to Cadogan Place, 
where Isabella Grey resided. This was at a very con- 
siderable distance ; and Mrs. Pomfret, as her vehicle 
rattled along what seemed to be endless streets, began 
uneasily to reckon whether her slender purse contained 
sufficient silver to pay the fare. 

At last Cadogan Place was reached, and happily Mrs. 
Grey was at home. Gloria, with a throbbing heart, 
ascended the narrow staircase. On the landing-place 
two children were playing; they stared at the black- 
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robed stranger, and when she held out her hand, ran 
away. On entering the drawing-room, Gloria found 
three girls with their mother, who advanced, first shook 
hands, and then kissed her with the greeting, "Why, 
Gloria, I should never have known you/' 

Certainly Gloria would not have recognized lively, 
laughing Isabella Merriman in the more than middle- 
aged, wrinkled woman, whose care-worn face appeared 
under a not very tidy cap. Mrs. Grey could not at 
first give much attention to her visitor. Isabella's three 
girls were going out shopping ; and Gloria heard many 
directions as to bobbins, tapes, and calico, exact dimen- 
sions, and cheap prices, which gave her the impression 
that with Mrs. Grey a half-crown was expected to go a 
very long way. 

Even after the girls had at last departed, Isabella 
coiild not concentrate her attention on her afflicted 
friend. Mrs. Grey rather expected sympathy than 
bestowed it; her own troubles were sufficient for her. 
Gloria, with an indifferent amount of patience, had to 
listen to long stories about teething and hooping-cough ; 
for the mother of ten children had enough to do to 
look after her own large flock. Gloria could scarcely 
edge in a word ; but at last inquired after Lady Somer- 
ville, and asked at what hour she was likely to find 
** sweet Blanche " at home. 

Mrs. Grey gave an expressive shrug, and replied, " Oh, 
I'm sure that I cannot tell you. Her ladyship is up to 
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her ears in gaiety, and thinks of nothing tut dinners 
and balls. Her eldest daughter is about to make what 
is called a brilliant marriage. Lady Somerville/' Mrs. 
Grey added with a bitter laugh, " has no time to think 
of little people like us !" 

Gloria's heart sank within her. " How could I ex- 
pect," thought she, " that any friendships, except such 
as are for eternity, could exist through twenty-five 
years !" 

" I am busy arranging to take my flock to Broad- 
stairs," continued Mrs. Grey ; " for the children, as well 
as myself, require a change of air. But perhaps, dear 
Mrs. Pomfret, you could come and take luncheon with 
us to-morrow in a quiet, friendly way. You would see 
the four boys who are attending a daily school." 

Gloria declined the invitation; she could not afibrd 
carriage-hire to come that distance to luncheon. She 
returned to her cab, and gave the driver the address of 
Mrs. Brown — the last string for her bow. 

" Dora has at least no family to engr-oss her," thought 
the widow ; " she was a steady, sensible girl. I may 
find a quiet retreat with dear Dora." 

Mrs. Brown was as much changed as Mrs. Grey, but 
in a different way. Dora had become stout and rather 
red-faced, and, as her visitor perceived in the first five 
minutes, was a woman of decided character, with strong 
opinions of her own. Dora felt it her duty to let 
Mrs. Pomfret know what a. shock it had been to find 
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that her former friend and schoolmate had actually kept 
slaves, and that her husband had fallen in a cause 
which no philanthropist could approve. The poor 
widow winced under the coarse reproof, and rose from 
her seat flushed and distressed. This was a kind of 
conversation which she could not endure. Dora was 
laying a hard hand upon a yet unhealed wound. 

" Oh, pray sit down and tell me your plans for the 
future," quoth Mrs. Brown. "Will you live in the 
town or the country ?" As Gloria was not able to 
answer the question, the stout, well-fed lady went on : 
" I understand that you have not inherited your ex- 
pected fortune, and that your means are narrow. As 
you are of an independent spirit, you are looking out, 
I doubt not, for some way of earning your living. 
What course have you made up your mind to pursue ?" 

Gloria could not tell ; and if she could have told, she 
had no heart to do so. The widow felt intuitively 
that her old schoolmate was giving her a broad hint 
not to beg or borrow from her. Mrs. Pomfret hurried 
away, though invited to stop to dinner. She was 
weary and fasting indeed, but felt it a relief to get out 
of the presence of Dora Brown. 

" Oh for such friends as Mary Parker and the Garri- 
sons !" thought the widow as she quitted the comfort- 
able house, already pervaded by the scent of cooking. " I 
will seek sympathy no more from those who loved me in 
my days of pleasure, and desert me in those of sorrow." 
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But what was the desolate lady to do to obtain a 
living? Alas! the sad story has often been told of 
the gently-nurtured, the fair, who in youth had never 
known a want, being driven to live " from hand to 
mouth" in the hard struggle for means of existence. 
Gloria had received a " polite education," well suited for 
an heiress, but not for a governess who has to win her 
daily bread. Mrs. Pomfret's French was rusty ; her 
fingers had lost their skill on piano and harp ; in arith- 
metic and grammar she had never been strong, and 
history was almost forgotten. The widow tried teach- 
ing, but teaching failed; she was soon jostled out of 
the field of education. Gloria, with some diflSculty, 
found a situation as a humble companion, and bowed 
her once proud spirit to try to please; but she was 
found by one lady to be too quiet and sad, by another 
to have religious opinions of her own, not to be altered 
to suit her employer's will. 

" I will be independent at least, however poor," said 
the widow to herself. " I was considered to be a neat- 
handed girl ; I will earn my living by my needle." So 
millinery and dressmaking were tried. Mrs. Pomfret 
made up widows' caps and bonnets, and worked till 
her eyes ached and her poor thin fingers trembled, but 
found it difficult thus to procure the most common 
necessaries of life. Alas for her who had once been 
the gay heiress of Holly's Delight ! 

And had the poor widow no friends ? Oh yes ; she 
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had angels' visits from those sweet daughters of Mercy 
who shed their soft light on the darkness of London's 
dreariest alleys. But for such, the widow might have 
perished of hunger and cold. The whilom heiress 
accepted — at first with a feeling of shame and reluct- 
ance, afterwards with gratitude and thanks — the tickets 
for coals without which hers would often have been a 
fireless grate, the cast-ofF garment, the much-needed 
blanket, kind, thoughtful gifts from sisters in Christ 
who felt for her trials, and showed practically that they 
did so. Let none think they only are missionaries who 
go forth to heathen lands ; it needs as much love and 
self-denial to labour in London slums, endure the stifling 
atmosphere of dirty alleys, and teach city arabs in 
crowded schools, as to work in Punjabi zenanas or 
Chinese and Japanese houses. We pity — we have sad 
need to pity — the down-trodden widows of India ; but 
there are thousands of widows in Britain who sorely 
need the helping hand, who suffer in poverty and aflSic- 
tion, — some of them without that hope which sanctifies 
poverty and makes affliction light. 

Happily Gloria now had that hope ; even in her trials 
she could say of her Heavenly Friend — 

" He's been better than all my thoughts, 
He's been better than all my fears ; 
He has made a bridge of my broken hopes, 
And a rainbow of my tears." 

One day Gloria passed along that dull-looking street 
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in which stands one of the largest workhouses of London. 
She usually avoided that street, but this time she lin- 
gered in it, resolutely looking up at the cheerless brick 
pile. 

" It may come to thaty' Gloria murmured to herself. 
" I am fifty-two years old to-day, but I may yet have 
many years before me, and my strength begins to fail 
in the long, long struggle, though, thank God, not my 
faith in the love of my Saviour. If He send me to 
a poorhouse. He will make it the threshold of heaven. 
How much less I should have to complain of than had 
poor Dido or Juba ! Compared with their lot in Holly's 
Delight, the English pauper's would be luxury. A 
chapel in which to worship God, no dread of the lash, 
no exhausting toil, no tyrant overseer to enforce exer- 
tions beyond my strength, — surely I should thank God 
for such a harbour of refuge after long tossing on life's 
rough sea." 

It will be seen that Gloria had not forgotten America, 
nor those whom she had known in former days. Fondly 
her memory clung to the past; tenderly, as regarded 
her lost husband — his faults were all forgotten ; affec- 
tionately as regarded her humble friends ; and proudly 
as regarded the noble leaders of the Forlorn Hope, 
whom she had honoured long, long ago. Why did 
Gloria keep up no communication with the land to 
which in thought and in prayer she constantly turned ? 
For a very simple reason: she could not afford postage. 

(301) 16 
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But very eagerly had Gloria caught up such news of 
public events passing in the States as she could glean 
from big newspaper pl^jards, where the names of towns 
captured or battles fought might sometimes be seen. 
Very meagre, indeed, was the information thus gleaned, 
as the advertisements were intended to stimulate, not 
to satisfy, curiosity. Still less could Mrs. Pomfret learn 
from the loud cries of sellers of papers, though she 
always listened intently to gather some fragment of 
news. Gloria did know when the terrible Civil War 
in the States was ended at last, and no heart in London 
was more thankful for peace. Gloria did hear from 
the lips of more than one kind lady of the emancipation 
of the negroes — of the abolition of slavery in the United 
States. Then the pale widow in the house of prayer 
poured forth her fervent thanksgiving to God. 

But let us return to Gloria when on that later day, 
in 1867, she passed through that street before men- 
tioned, and looked up with meek submission at the 
large Marylebone workhouse as a place that might be 
her future abode — we can scarcely say home. Turning 
the comer into the Marylebone Road, Gloria's eye was 
caught by a recently-posted placard, and she paused to 
read it with eager interest, for she saw on it, in large 
capital letters, WilKam Lloyd Garrison's name. What 
a thrill it sent through her soul ! Gloria had known 
nothing of the editor of the LiberUtor'a second visit to 
England, and at that moment he was actually in London ; 
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for the placard announced that a meeting would be held 
in St. James's Hall on the following day, at which 
William Lloyd Garrison would give an address. 

" Oh, I would give anything to hear him, to look on 
that familiar face once again, to listen as he, the leader 
of the Forlorn Hope thirty-two years ago, tells of the 
victory with which God has crowned his efforts I " So 
said Gloria to herself; but the words Admittance One 
Shilling, at the bottom of the placard, dashed down her 
hopes ; she, once the heiress of large domains, had not 
that shilling in her possession ! 

" But it will cost me nothing but a long walk, and 
a little pressure, perhaps, in a crowd, to stand at the 
door of St. James's Hall and see Lloyd Garrison pass. 
I will go ; yes, I will certainly go. I will give myself 
an hour or two's holiday, leave my work, and have — ^it 
will be but a passing glimpse of the face of my friend. 
How well I remember that noble face as I saw it first, 
when Garrison was borne forward by a furious mob, as 
it seemed to a terrible death ! He will have a very 
different crowd around him now. The man who had 
the halter round his neck will appear crowned with a 
halo of fame ! Oh, were the distance thrice as great, 
and had I to traverse it barefoot, I would go to see 
Garrison once more ! " Gloria had not lost much of the 
enthusiasm which had marked her character when she 
was a girl. 

Nor, indeed, had Gloria lost much of her beauty, 
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though it was now of a very different kind. Bloom 
had utterly fled from the cheek, but the delicately- 
formed features of the widow wore so sweet an expres- 
sion of resignation and meekness that Gloria was lovely 
still. 

" Mrs. Pomfret might sit for a statue of a Madonna 
in alabaster," one of her Christian visitors had remarked 
to her sister. "She must have been beautiful in her 
youth." 

" Perhaps not more beautiful than she is now," was 
the lady's reply. " Mrs. Pomfret speaks with deep re- 
gret of long years spent in worldliness and forgetfulness 
of God, but it is difficult to imagine that she was ever 
anything but a saint. The widow bears her trials so 
meekly ! " 

" Perhaps these very trials have helped to make her 
the saint that she is," was the sister's reply. 



CHAPTER XXIX 



A SURPRISE. 



It was a great disappointment to Mrs. Pomfret that the 
cheering crowd that thronged the entrance to the hall 
prevented her having even her desired glimpse of Lloyd 
Garrison as he passed in. But she did see one familiar 
face — that of Juba, the freedman, with his merry glance 
and his bright dark eyes. The negro's woolly head 
looked as black as ever ; if there was any difference in 
Juba from his first appearance in this story, it was 
simply that he looked like the father of him who had 
played the lion on his first visit to London. Gloria, 
standing on tiptoe to obtain a better view, recognized 
Juba at once, but he did not see her in the crowd. 

" Would that I could go in too ! " said Gloria to her- 
self, as she leaned her weary form against a paling. " I 
cannot — I will not go back without giving myself 
another chance of seeing my honoured friend." 

So the widow lady patiently waited for hours outside 
the hall whilst the meeting went on within. She could 
hear distant sounds again and again of cheering and 
clapping of hands, and could imagine Garrison address- 
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ing the audience, though she could not distinguish his 
voice. The loudest applause was when Garrison uttered 
the memorable words which history has recorded. The 
leader of the Forlorn Hope said, when speaking of. the 
late terrible war, " It was not because of this thing or 
the other specially, it was not on account of the 
Abolition simply, but because of this : ye have not pro- 
claimed liberty to the captive" 

At last the meeting closed, and the crowd poured 
forth. This time Gloria was rewarded for patient 
waiting by seeing Lloyd Garrison distinctly. He was 
more changed than his freedman, but the change rather 
added to the beauty and dignity of his appearance. 
There was the same high brow, but crowned now with 
silvery hair ; there was the same keen eye, under brows 
lightly tinged with white : as some one who beheld him 
then has written, his was now " a countenance apostolic, 
sweetness and strength combined." 

To Gloria's surprise and pleasure, the eye of Lloyd 
Garrison was turned on her with a sudden look of re- 
cognition. Her friend stopped short, both in his walk 
and in a conversation which he was pursuing, and 
uttered an exclamation of surprise, mingled with pity 
and joy. " Mrs. Pomfret — can it be 1 Have we found 
you at last ! " and pushing eagerly through the crowd. 
Garrison held out both his hands, and grasped Gloria's 
thin gloveless fingers with such a pressure as a loving 
brother might have given. 
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" I am so delighted — so thankful to see you ! " cried 
Garrison, his eyes moistening as he looked on the wasted 
form and pallid face which told such a tale of suffering. 
" But we cannot converse freely standing Kere : a carriage 
is waiting ; will you permit me to hand you into it ? " 
And with the respect which might have been shown to a 
princess, to the surprise of the spectators, Gloria, in her 
thin patched garments, was helped into the vehicle, which 
was surrounded by a gaping, wondering crowd. 

Gloria felt as if in some strange delightful dream, 
from which she feared to awake in her wretched garret. 

As the carriage was rapidly driven onwards, while 
Juba turned round on his seat on the coach-box to grin 
with silent delight at the "Missus," Garrison pursued 
the conversation. 

"We have. been searching for you, Mrs. Pomfret, I 
may almost say over the world — at least on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Have you never seen one of the adver- 
tisements put in the papers ? " 

"I never see a newspaper," said Gloria, recovering 
from her first surprise ; " and I cannot imagine why any 
one, here or in America, should be searching for me." 

" You have then never heard of the decease of your 
grandfather at the great age of ninety-four, and you are 
not aware that you are his heiress by law ? " 

" That can hardly be," said Gloria calmly. " I know 
that everything was left by will to my grandfather's 
wife, Mrs. Holly." 
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" But Mrs. Holly died suddenly three days before her 
husband, and she had only a life-interest in the estate. 
Holly's Delight reverts to you as its lawful possessor." 

Gloria felt a little dizzy at the sudden and most 
unexpected change from grinding poverty to wealth ; 
but hers was by no means the dizziness caused by 
intoxicating pride. Very humbly and meekly she said, 
clasping her hands, " May God give me grace to make 
use of what He gives to one so unworthy, for His own 
glory and the good of my people." 

" May I take you for the present to the hotel where 
I am staying ? " asked Garrison. 

Mrs. Pomfret smiled assent; she certainly could not 
have taken her friend to her own wretched lodging. 

" Of course you will permit me to arrange that money 
should be advanced to you on the security of your own 
possessions ? " 

Mrs. Pomfret could scarcely yet realize that she would 
be able to draw money at will, but she had perfect 
confidence in the assurances of her old friend. 

" Who is managing the estate now ?" inquired Gloria : 
" there must be some one to look after the slaves." 

" There are no slaves now," replied Garrison, smiling, 
"only free labourers on your estate. Of course we 
must expect that the new arrangement will not work 
very well at first ; negroes accustomed to labour only 
under the stimulus of fear will need long patience and 
teaching to make them fit for freedom. At present the 
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value of Holly's Delight is very materially lessened ; 
but order will, I trust, in time be gradually restored. 
At present the plantation is under the care of a very 
able and trustworthy agent ; as you could hardly your- 
self undertake so heavy a charge, you may wish to keep 
him as your confidential manager, on a fair percentage 
of the profits." 

" Who is the present manager ? " asked Gloria Pomfret. 

" One whom you yourself know — you could not have 
a better — Harry AUeine." 

A faint flush rose to Gloria's cheek as she heard the 
name. " Is he now at Holly's Delight ? " she inquired. 

" Yes, with his wife and family. I am sure that you 
will like Mrs. AUeine. Under my friend is working a 
fine Christian man, Cornelius Diggens." 

" He be bery good fellow," cried Juba, again turning 
round on his seat, and showing his still unbroken rows 
of ivory teeth in a joyful smile. " Corny tol' me dat he 
fust turn to de Lord de day he be a'most lost in Dead 
Man s Bog , an now he go right on in de narrow road 
as leads to Heaven." Juba did not mention how Corny 
had been saved, but Gloria had heard the whole story 
before during her short stay in Boston. 

"I shall like everything to go on just as you have 
arranged," said the lady of Holly's Delight. " I am 
sure that Mr. Alleine is in every way to be trusted, and 
I hope to find a real help and a true friend in his wife." 

Mrs. Pomfret then asked particulars about her grand- 
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father's last illness. Garrison answered briefly, remark- 
ing on the natural decay to be expected at so advanced 
an age. Of Mrs. Holly he said little, except that the 
long duration of her husband s life bore testimony to 
the care taken of so old a man by his wife. After- 
wards, when Juba was alone with the lady, he readily 
gave a full account of all that had happened at Holly's 
DeUght. 

" Folk say as a de tings went on much as usl year 
arter year," said Juba, who had seated himself on a rug 
at Mrs. Pomf ret*s feet. " Dar was the sowin' an' de 
reapin', de work in de p'antation, de beatin' ob de slaves, 
de eatin' in de big house. Massa Corny he get into 
trouble, 'cause he not like a' de ways. Missus twice 
catch 'im readin' de Bible, and was anger dat he no con- 
fess to de priest. De dame speak bery loud, get bery 
red in de face. But one day, arter dinner it be, 'pears 
she take good deal wine, an' a slave he by chance knock 
ober de lamp — a bery fine lamp. De dame she got right 
f urous, redder dan eber, an* sure de slave 'pected to be 
near flogged to dead ; but he be 'live to dis day. War 
missus hersel' as sudden fell back in a fit — plepsy de 
doctor call it — an* dar on de floor she die, widout sayin* 
one word." 

** And my poor grandfather ? '* asked Gloria. 

" Massa Holly hadn't much here " (Juba tapped his 
own dark forehead) ; " he for years hardly knew notink, 
but he eat, drink, smoke de pipe, libbed as de cows 
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do, dat o'ly nibble de grass, an' den chew de cud, an' 
care 'bout notink more." 

" Mrs. Holly took good care of him, I trust ? *' 

" Dame seed as he 'ad food and baccy," was the 
negro's reply. " De dame said as she promise to kep 'im 
in sickness an' 'ealth, an' dat nebber break her word," 

" Doubtless my grandfather missed her," said Gloria. 

Juba looked a little puzzled by the remark. " I tink 
Massa Holly no 'ware as de dame be dead — can't say. 
No cry; he be jist halb livin*. Massa be bery ole 
man." 

" And he spoke no last words ? " asked Gloria sadly. 
She reproached herself for not having given her only 
relative — her mother's father, he to whom she now owed 
her fortune — ^a more frequent place in her prayers. 
Gloria felt shame at the thought that she had almost 
forgotten her poor old grandfather's existence ! 

" I heard Massa Holly muttered sometink 'bout 
* cap'le woman ' just afore de breath stopped,'' was 
Juba's reply. " Priest came j but de ole man war 
dead." 




CHAPTER XXX. 



A BONFIRE. 



Gloria returned to America under the escort of William 
Lloyd Garrison, The voyage was a pleasant one, sweet- 
ened by Christian intercourse and sanctified by united 
prayer. Fervently did Gloria plead in solitude for 
pardon for all her past errors, her wilful wanderings, 
her neglect of duties ; and earnestly, prayerfully did she 
resolve henceforth to use every talent confided to her 
care as a faithful steward, ever on the watch for the 
return of his Lord. 

One day, pacing the deck with Garrison, Mrs. Pomfret 
remarked with a sigh, " I cannot but recall my first 
voyage to America so many long years ago. How full 
I was then of bright hopes and high aspirations ; how 
I dreamed — fondly dreamed — of trampling on broken 
chains ! My hopes melted like morning-dew, my aspira- 
tions sank down to earth ; and I never helped the Good 
Cause, nor broke one link of the chain ! God's soldiers 
won the victory ; I was not permitted so much as to 
^'"^"'ch the banner which they carried ! " 
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*• Perhaps, dear lady," observed Garrison, " you trusted 
too much in your hopes, aspirations, and dreams. You 
had not yet learned that victory is only from God." 

" Ah yes," said Gloria sadly ; then, raising her head, 
she more cheerfully added, " But now my watchword 
shall be, / ivill go in the strength of the Lord God, 
and make mention of His Righteousness only" 

After a brief stay at Boston and a renewal of pleasant 
intercourse with Helen, Mrs. Pomfret proceeded on her 
journey to Holly's Delight. There, on the borders of 
her inheritance, Gloria was welcomed by Harry Alleine 
and his bright, pleasant-looking wife, as well as by all 
the labourers, men and women with their pickaninnies, 
who had once been slaves on the estate. Mrs. Pomfret 
shook hands warmly with the Alleines, kissed their little 
ones, and had a smile for all the negroes who, as in 
times of old, came thronging and grinning to see the 
lady. 

A little behind Alleine, as if wishing to escape notice, 
stood a tall sun-burned man whom Gloria did not recog- 
nize. He looked awkward and embarrassed, evidently 
unwilling to come forward, and yet not liking to keep 
back. Poor Cornelius — for it was he — ^had a vivid re- 
collection of Gloria's first coming, and felt painfully con- 
scious that she must remember it too, with the neglect 
and even insults which the heiress had had to endure. 

Alleine turned, laid a kindJy hand on the arm of the 
shy, hesitating man, and drew him a little forward. 
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" Let me introduce Cornelius Diggens," he said. " He 
is my active assistant and valued friend." 

Mrs. Pomfret cordially held out her hand. 

" You do not remember me," said Corny, almost 
hesitating to take it. A flush rose to his countenance 
as he spoke. 

" Not your face, but I remember your kindness," said 
Gloria, with a smile. " You ordered the first meal of 
which I partook at Holly's Delight, and I hope that 
you this evening will favour me by sharing the second." 

We will not pause to give a detailed account of all 
that Mrs. Pomfret planned and did with the ready, 
cheerfully -given help of Harry AUeine and Corny. 
There were great difficulties to be surmounted, especially 
from the indolence of the negroes, who were little inclined 
to work when the stimulus given by fear was withdrawn. 
But with prayer and perseverance the lady and her assist- 
ants laboured on, and they did not miss their reward. 

We will take a brief glance at Gloria Pomfret, after 
a residence of more than twelve months on her estate, 
when she had the great gratification of receiving under 
her roof Lloyd Garrison, her much-valued friend. 

The honoured guest came to celebrate a grand occasion, 
— nothing less than the opening on the Holly Delight 
estate of a prayer-room and a school-house, built by the 
negroes themselves. Alleine had found the greatest 
difficulty in overcoming the laziness of the African race, 
on the spur of necessity, the terror of the lash, being 
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suddenly withdrawn. The wants of the negroes were few, 
and easily supplied ; their greatest luxury appeared to be 
lying on the ground and doing nothing, whilst crops were 
being ruined for lack of busy hands. In sore perplexity 
AUeine consulted Corny Diggens, who was intimately 
acquainted with the character of those amongst whom 
he had spent all his life, and in whose spiritual as well as 
temporal welfare he had long taken an active concern. 

" I have been thinking over the matter," said Corny. 
" It seems to me that nothing would rouse such interest 
in our niggers, nothing so incite them to work, as a 
promise that if, after fair work on the plantation up 
to a certain hour, they would build a prayer-room and 
a school-house for themselves, our lady would herself 
supply materials, and give a grand feast when the two 
buildings should be opened." 

AUeine's face expressed a doubt as to the feasibility 
of the plan. " Do you think," he asked, " that the negroes 
would care enough to have a building for worship, and a 
school-house, as to exert their lazy limbs to build them ? " 

"There is more of religion now amongst our people 
than you might suppose," replied Corny. " They throng 
every evening to hear Apollo hold forth under a tree, 
and they sing hymns till the tears run down their 
cheeks. Since he wants to be educated, the niggers 
begin to think that it would be a grand thing to be able 
to read the Bible for themselves." 

" Is Apollo a preacher ? " asked AUeine, who did not 
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know so much of what was going on amongst the 
negroes as did the son of Dame Diggens. 

*'Yes; he is a very quaint, original, and forcible 
speaker — a bom preacher," replied Corny. "Perhaps 
you might persuade Mrs. Pomfret to send him to some 
place where his talents might be cultivated and his 
powers improved. His influence here is immense." 

AUeine had acted on Comy's suggestion, which had 
been made on the day before Gloria's arrival, and had 
spoken to her on the subject of building a prayer-room 
and a school-house. Gloria had readily acted on the 
suggestion, and a site for the buildings had been fixed 
on, to the surprise and delight of the negroes. The 
idea struck the fancy and awakened the dormant ener- 
gies of the emancipated slaves. They showed that 
they could work with a will. Gloria with all her heart 
seconded the eflForts of AUeine and Corny, and made 
arrangements for the management of negro schools for 
boys and girls with the keenest sense of enjoyment. 
Her youth seemed to return to her again as the widow 
superintended the labours of willing men and women. 
Gloria delighted to see gangs of woolly-headed children 
laughing and racing, emulating each other in carrying 
burdens, and showing the lady how strong and agile 
they were. Nothing delighted the little labourers more 
than the idea of a feast. 

" Maybe as 'ere wuU be a bonfire too ! " suggested a 
merry urchin. 
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" Yes, well have a grand bonfire," said Gloria, smiling, 
and entering into the fun ; •" we'll see if the ugly old 
Holly Tree will not make a beautiful blaze." 

This idea roused increased enthusiasm, not only 
amongst the children, but their parents. The hope of 
seeing the hated instrument of torture blazing made 
the negroes, both old and young, almost wild with 
delight. They worked with all their might, and very 
proud indeed were they at the rapid progress made in 
their labour of love. 

"De prayer-room an* de school grow quick, quick 
like de cane," cried a negress to her husband. 

" And it's we niggers as 'ill hab de sugar of de good 
Word, and de laming for our pickaninnies," was the 
joyful rejoinder. 

So by the time appointed the lowly edifices were 
completed, and friends invited to witness their opening 
and share the feast. 

"The buildings are very, very simple," observed 
Gloria to Garrison, as, leaning on his arm, she proceeded 
with him towards the neat prayer-room round which a 
crowd of rejoicing negroes was gathered. 

"So much the better, so much the better," was the 
reply. "The freedmen will take greater pride and 
delight in their self -built rooms than they would have 
done in the grandest cathedral pile. And assuredly 
their prayers and hymns will rise up as acceptably to 
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God from the wattled walls as from the most stately 
marble edifice that architect ever erected. The school 
will also be a great blessing, and dissipate, here at least, 
the gross darkness which has been as great a curse to 
our dark brethren as slavery itself. Have you fixed 
upon an evangelist and a teacher ? " 

" Dido's husband is to have the general charge of the 
education of the boys and girls of Holly's Delight As 
dear old Dido heriself is not qualified for teaching, she 
is to play general grandmother to the little pickaninnies ; 
whilst her eldest daughter, who has her father's talent 
added to her mother's goodness, is to instruct girls in 
sewing and cooking, and give them lessons in Scripture ; 
for my first object is to have my dear people taught the 
pathway to Heaven." 

" And who will conduct worship in the prayer-room ? " 
Garrison inquired. 

" I found here on my arrival an eloquent and devoted 
though uneducated negro. He, like Corny Diggens, 
was converted when a boy by the instrumentality of 
your Juba, who, when in slavery here, shone as a light 
in the deepest darkness." 

Garrison's countenance flushed with pleasure. " Is it 
possible," he cried, "that the very misfortune which 
tried my faith in God's love more than any other event 
in my life has resulted in such unmixed good ? I little 
thought that my faithful Juba's slavery would be the 
means of eternal blessing both to himself and others." 
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'' Shall we not see in another world that indeed all 
things work for good to such as love God i " observed 
Gloria softly. 

*' Tell me more of my f reedman's disciple," said Lloyd 
Garrison. 

" He, as I said, was but a boy when he first received 
the truth," replied Gloria ; " but the good seed sown in 
his heart sprang up after Juba had regained his freedom. 
Then, as the youth's character ripened, he openly con- 
fessed Christ, and was thrice cruelly flogged because he 
could not but speak to others of the salvation which he 
had found. When I arrived at Holly's Delight, the 
faithful confessor had not even been baptized, for there 
was no one to baptize him. I sent him away for six 
months to be baptized and instructed — a very unpopular 
measure," added Gloria, smiling ; " for the negroes thought 
their preacher good enough already, and seemed to have 
some fear that he would be whitewashed into a Yankee. 
At baptism our friend's strange heathen name of A^poUo 
was changed into ApoUos, which suits the fervent evan- 
gelist welL Perhaps in time, when various diflSculties 
in the way are overcome, ApoUos may become an or- 
dained pastor, and the little prayer-room be replaced 
by a church." 

The conversation was here interrupted by a loud wild 
shout of delight from the crowd which Mrs. Pomfret and 
her guest were approaching. Boys and girls, and their 
elders too, were dancing around Juba, springing on him, 
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hanging about him, whilst he laughingly emptied his 
deep pockets of sweets and made a wide scatter amongst 
the throng. 

" Juba will always be a boy, dear old fellow ! " cried 
Garrison, with a smile. 

" I almost wonder that a man so genial should never 
have married," observed Mrs. Pomfret. 

" His sister's children and grandchildren, Juba says, 
are all his," said Garrison ; " and he has a fancy, I be- 
lieve, that a wife and family of his own might take 
him away from his mossa. A more affectionate and 
true-hearted follower than Juba does not exist upon 
earth. My wife says that he is worth his weight in 
gold." 

The mirth of the negroes only subsided on the open- 
ing of their prayer-room's doors for the first service to 
be held in the place. It was truly a service of thanks- 
giving. The gratitude of the liberated slaves burst forth 
afresh in tears of delight as they knelt to pray; and 
when they rose to sing, Gloria could not restrain hers at 
the sound of the rapturous hymn of joy. That day, both 
to Garrison and to Gloria, was one of the sweetest that 
they ever had known. 

On the feast which followed we need not expatiate ; 
the food was not costly, but was very abundant. Gloria 
seated herself on the sward amongst her own people, 
partook of their food, and shared their joy. The hope 
of the young heiress when she first visited Holly's De- 
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light was fully gratified now : all her negroes were free, 
and she had come to make them happy. 

The mirth of the former slaves reached its most up- 
roarious ecstatic height when the whole party adjourned 
from the place of the banquet to cut down and demolish 
the Holly Tree. 

" You must strike the first blow, Mr. Garrison," said 
Gloria gaily, handing to the Liberator an axe with a 
richly-carved handle, prepared for the grand occasion. 
" You, Leader of the Forlorn Hope, struck a first blow 
at the giant evil of which this grim instrument of 
cruelty is an emblem." 

" And it is the part assigned to you, and to others like 
you, dear lady, to plant a fair fruit-tree in its place, that 
the descendants of rescued slaves may enjoy the only 
true liberty, that of the soul — the liberty with which 
Christ has made us free." 

Then after a prayer for the downfall of the slavery 
of sin, not only in his own loved country, but through- 
out the whole world, Lloyd Garrison, exerting the full 
strength of his arm, struck a mighty blow at the old 
Holly Tree. 

The deafening shout which rent the welkin as he did 
so might be heard for miles around. It was renewed 
even more uproariously when the pole, after repeated 
blows, fell crashing to the ground. Bare black feet 
trampled on it, kicked it, and it was then dragged by 
exultant negroes to be flung on the huge pile of dry 
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sticks which was near. Gloria applied a lighted torch 
to the heap, and soon a column of fire arose from the 
crackling faggots, higher and higher, while the negroes 
danced around it in an ecstasy of delight. 

On the following morning, Lloyd Garrison, by Gloria's 
request, himself planted a young orange tree on the spot 
where the detested emblem of slavery and misery had 
thrown its shadow so long. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 



CONCLUSION. 



That happy day was ever remembered by Gloria Pom- 
fret. 

The last time that the lady of Holly's Delight met 
Lloyd Garrison was when she visited Rockledge, the 
pleasant dwelling purchased by subscriptions from friends 
in America and England, that the Liberator might spend 
his declining years in a quiet home of his own. Gloria 
came on a solemn errand, with noiseless step, gentle lips, 
and a heart full of sympathy and gratitude, to help 
Garrison's sorrowing family to nurse a dying man. 

It was in the May of 1879 that Garrison — the brave, 
the kind, the devoted — ^was called to his rest. The day 
marked by struggle and sacrifice in a great cause had a 
calm and peaceful close. No clouds obscured the golden 
sunset. Helen had gone before her William, and he was 
about to follow her to a brighter Home. Garrison could 
look backward on a life devoted to a noble cause, and 
forward to the eternal Rest prepared for the people 
of God. 
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Gloria stood in the darkened room where her friend, 
with his children and grandchildren around him, and 
Juba kneeling at the foot of his bed, was calmly, peace- 
fully awaiting the coming of the Angel of Death. The 
Christian had nothing to fear, for he rested on the 
Saviour ; nothing to mourn, for he felt that parting with 
his loved ones was but for a little while. Gloria s voice 
joined in the hymns which were sung round the deathbed 
of this great and good man, whose wasted hands moved 
softly, as if keeping time to the music. Nothing dis- 
turbed the calmness of that holy hour, unless it were now 
and then an irrepressible sob from the faithful Juba. 

When all was over, when the lips of Garrison had 
ceased to breathe and the noble heart to beat, Gloria 
whispered words of heavenly comfort, not only to the 
family, but to the half-broken-hearted freedman. Juba 
stood with clasped hands, gazing on the pale placid face 
pf the departed, and then with a choking voice ex- 
claimed, " He war best massa as ever lived on card ; he 
sarve God — he gone to God — hope Juba follow 'im 
soon ! " 

The poor f reedman*s desire was granted : as in life, 
so in death — Juba closely followed his master. 

Not soon will his country forget her Garrison. A 
statue to his memory has been raised in Boston, in that 
very city where in 1835 his life was so nearly a sacrifice 
to the cause of Abolition. There the eflSigy of Garrison 
sta'nds, in his old familiar costume — ^frock-coat, low shoes, 
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and gaiters — on a pedestal of granite. The right hand 
grasps a roll, and a file of the manuscript of the Liberator 
lies at his feet. 

Gloria, accompanied by Harry AUeine and weeping 
Dido, was present at the unveiling of that memorial 
statue in Boston. 

"Dat be like, but oh, not be he!" exclaimed the 
negress, as she looked up at the eflSgy through her tears. 
" Show de face, no show de heart as so lubbed de poor 
slave " 

" God give us grace to so live as he lived," said Gloria 
Pomf ret. " Our friend has left us a great work to finish ; 
only in the strength of the Spirit can we perform it 
We are but as camp-followers in the rear, tracking the 
path which war has strewed with its victims. We must 
go to bind up yet bleeding wounds, we must go to raise 
up the fallen ; we have a grand example of self-devotion 
bequeathed by him who has left us, a stimulus in the 
memory of William Lloyd Garrison, one of the foremost, 
one of the bravest of the 

Forlorn Hope of Freedom." 



THE END. 
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LiTUtART World. 

The exquisitely pathetic story *0n AngeU Wings,* "—Truth. 



« 



Mine Own People. By Louisa M. Gbat, author of "Nelly's 
Teachers," etc. 

" Altogether * Mine Oum People * is lively and entertaining, fresh in its thinking, 
and the ujhole tone and spirit qf U singularly beautiful and jncre."— Dundxs 
Advsrtisxr. 

Rinaultrie. By Mrs. Milnb-Rae, author of "Morag: A Story of 
Highland llife," etc. 

'* We heartily commend this fresh, healthy, and ear^fuUy-written tale, wUh its 
fruitful and vivid pictures qf Scottish I^e."— Abkrorkw Frrb Passa. 



T. Nelson and Sons, London, Edinburgh, and New York. 



Self -Effort Series. 



-M- 



Crowtt 8vo, clotb extnu Price Ss, 6d, each. 

Architects of Fate ; or, Steps to Success and Power. By Orison 
SwBTT Marden, author of "Pushing to the Front; or, Success 
under Difficulties.'' With Eight Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 

A book </ ifMptrotion to eharacter-buUding, ae^-cultwre, to a full and rich man- 
h4)od and womanhood, by most intfigoraiing examples of nxible achievem^U. It is 
ehartuterued by the same remarkaJbU quaXiiies as Us companion volwnne, " Pushing 
to the Front" v^ieh passed through more than a dozen editions the first year, has 
been adopted for nse in the Boston and other public schools, has received hearty 
commendation from other countries, and is pronounced by the press one of the 
greatest suooess-books ever pabUshed. { 

Men Who Win; or, Making Things Happen. By W. M. Thatsr, I 

author of "From Log Cabin to White House,'' "Women Who j 

Win," etc. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. ] 

" The works qf Mr. W. M. Thayer are second only to those qf Dr. Samuel Smites \ 

as encouragement {or dissiutsion) to boys." — Aoapkmt. | 

" Though many books have been written upon the subject, we feel thai this volume ' 
Witt eaeity rank am,ong the best cf its Jbtnd."— Pbactioal Teachka. 

Women Who Win ; or, Making Things Happen. By W. M. Th. f eb, 
author of "From Log Cabin to White House," "Men Who Win," 
etc. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 

'*A better gift for girU than * Women Who Win,' by W. M. Thayer, is not to be 
found. The perusal qf the lives of snuh great and good women is ccUeulated to 
arouse girls to a sense of their responsibilities, and to give them high ideals uj 
ehanuter and iM^ulness."— Dukdeb Advertisea. 

The Achievements of Youth. By the Rev.-fioBERT Steel, D.D., Ph.D./ 
author of "Lives Made Sublune," etc. Post 8vo, cloth extra. 

A wholesome and stimulating book, in v^ich the subjects cf the biograj^ies are 
shown to have in large measure developed their greatness in the days cf their youth. 
It treats ofmenfavMUs in the departments <f Literature, Science, Art, Music, etc 

Doing Good ; or, The Christian in Walks of Usefulness. Hlustrated 
by Examples. By the Rev. Robert Steel, D.D., Ph.D. Post 8vo. 
A series qf short biographical ehet^ies cf Christians remarkable for various kinds 
if us^Uness, for example and encouragement to others. 

Earnest Men: Their Life and Work. By the late Rev. W. K. 
Tweedib, D.D. Crown 8vo. 

Contains biographical sketches cf eminent patriots, heroes for the truth, philan- 
thropists, and men cf science. 

Famous Artists. Michael Angelo — Leonardo da Vinci — Raphael — 
Titian — Murillo— Rubens—Itembrandt. By Sabah K. Bolton. 
Post 8vo, cloth extra. 

Interesting biographies qf Michael Angelo, Da Vinci, Raphael, TUian, MuriUo, 
Rubens, and Rembrandt. Also critical and other notices by Vasari, Passavant, 
Taine, Crowe and CavalcaseUe, etc., which are both interesting and instructive. 

Heroes of the Desert The Story of the Lives of Moffat and Living- 
stone. By the Author of "Mary Powell." New and Enlarged 
Edition, with numerous Hlnstrations and Two Portraits. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra. 

T. Nelson and Sons, London, Edinburgh, and New York. 
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